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Editorial, 


HE report of the;Royal Commission on Divorce 
in England is the outcome of several years’ fin- 
vestigation. The significance of its recommenda- 
tions is greater even than their direct bearing in- 
dicates. The Commission unanimously approves 

the placing of the two sexes on an equality before the 
law. By a majority of nine against a minority of three 
the grounds on which divorce may be obtained are ex- 
tended to include five causes. This indicates a still more 
remarkable forward step,—the transition from ecclesiasti- 
cal considerations to sociological foundations in the dis- 
cussion of the subject. The strict rules which a church 
may ask its members to conform to have, in many 
matters, ceased to be authoritative in legislation. Script- 
ural warrant and theological influences are not determin- 
ing factors in the framing of laws before which all are on 
an equality. In laws relating to marriage they have, 
however, naturally sought pre-eminence. That in a 
country where conservatism has had powerful sway it 
should be proposed to shift the basis of action’from texts 
to present requirements is of profound significance. It 
shows that law-makers intend to make laws themselves, 
and with the whole people in mind; and that they will not 
embody in statutes what is handed them by church au- 
thorities with unquestioning acceptance of the assump- 
tion that piety confers infallibility. If marriage shall, 
in this evolution, become more surely a sacrament, strong 
in character and fidelity, we shall not regret the substitu- 
tion of laws meeting present conditions for those taken 
from ancient and medieval times. 


vt 


Tue dangerous moods in life are those in which failure 
and disappointment shut out all prospect. The common- 
places of encouragement seem like sounding brass and 
turn the spirit to mockery of faith. ‘There are the things 
undone that absolutely cannot be done; there are frus- 
trate ambitions whose golden opportunity is irrevocably 
past; there are derelict hopes recalling the brave crafts 
that had to be abandoned in the open sea; and to talk of 
redemption is like the social diplomacy which people 
make believe is true, but which every one knows no one 
believes. ‘To meet such moods with unreal consolations 
is like prattling in a tragedy. Nothing but a miracle 
can meet the case, and the miracle often ensues. It is 
the miracle of the open door, the awakened spirit, the 
chance to do, if not the thing in question, some new thing 
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Sometimes a very homely occa- 
sion makes the rift in the clouds. Once it is made, and 
life has any morning in it, the thing is done. It was a 
profound idea of Jacob Boehme’s that hell was life which 
had no other end but life. Some ideas of heaven offer 
little better. A pinnacle is not a good symbol of such 
an end, for it has no other end before it. If it is a stop- 
ping place, heaven itself is a failure. ‘To live this life as 
if it were all in all is to invite despair; to look forward 
to one that closes the way by any sort of bliss is to 
court disillusion. We should need many such lives to 
reconcile us to one of them. ‘To find now that there is 
a way out of a hopeless case is to get the touchstone of 
heaven anywhere. 


that has worth as real. 


wt 


It was a wise direction of Hebrew law that its precepts 
were to be bound about the forehead and written on the 
tables of the heart. Interesting it is to see that this direc- 
tion is yet more widely followed to-day. On office desks, 
on the walls of business places, and even in factories, the 
modern fashion is to post maxims of homely wisdom and 
common sense, counsels of good-nature, cheerfulness, 
and courtesy, that serve as constant reminders of spiritual 
refreshment. The good spirit is what sustains men in 
the strain and temptation of busy life. The lady who 
posted the familiar words of W. H. Channing, entitled 
“My Symphony,” not in the guest room or library, but 
above the place where she washed her dishes, best under- 
stood their ministry. The place for the holy spirit is 
where it is needed, and that spirit is holy which hallows 
toil, and makes the meanest work divine. The daily 
calendar which refreshes the mind and puts a good thought 
close to action, does more for religion than the segregated 
prayer, for it is really a form of praying without ceasing. 


a 


THE moment any one thinks about the beliefs hitherto 
taken as a matter of course, received, as something 
handed to him, unopened, he begins to be a liberal. It 
is astonishing what convictions blurt themselves out 
when people speak unawares what they really think. 
From the depths of conservatism and ruined opinions 
there spring these witnesses of independence and progress 
that refresh us greatly. Just when we despair at the 
mass of crude and obstinate ignorance which takes the 
name of faith, comes some such stream of fresh assertion 
to cheer us with confidence in the victory of truth. ‘Those 
who maintain the old standards, supported by loyal 
followers, would be dismayed if they realized how ready 
many adherents are for revolution, how many opinions 
are already formed, though in the shell, and at the slight- 
est touch would become alive. Find the church strongest 
in dogma and put many of its members to the test of un- 
conscious affirmation, and the wonder is why mutiny 
should not ensue. Only the power of discipline, the 
deep root of habit, keeps such churches from religious 
democracy. 

Td 


Now and then something opens things in human life 
that we could never believe existed, and can hardly credit 
even while the awful abyss yawns before our eyes. When 
we try to reconcile such revelations with our customary 
attitudes towards life, sudden blanks come into our faith. 
Ought we revise our confidence, and adjust ourselves to 
the lower facts of life rather than to the higher? Is it 
a mockery to talk of the dignity and destiny of human 
nature while we suddenly face levels so low as not to be 
human at all? When everything we have felt sure of in 
motherhood vanishes in some instance of cruelty, ex- 
ploitation, and absolutely heartless abandonment, when 
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deeds impossible to a man become proven to us beyond 
the reach of question, does it mean that we have been 
mistaken, and that henceforth old phrases of trust in . 
human goodness can be used only with hypocrisy? No; 
for that would be to live ourselves in the atmosphere we 
have been ignorant of, and lose the value of the atmos- 
phere hitherto realized. Deluded as to what is possible 
below us, we should not in turn cover ourselves with the 
delusion of those to whom a higher life is not even a name. 
To be roused from our complacency and forced upon 
duties of new difficulty, and find our fine faith confronted 
with the test of an actual worst in life, that is not to be 
turned into cynicism. Of the two delusions we should 
choose the higher, but a better choice comes out of the 
issue. With eyes open to all that life holds of good and 
ill, we can do better than choose the higher. We can 
devise, rescue, and carry what is good where it is most 
needed. ‘To see it work in the depths is more inspiring 
than to believe it exists in the heights. Reaching heaven 
hereafter has no bliss comparable to the satisfaction of 
showing what heaven can do in the hells of the present. 


as 


AVERAGES never exist as a matter of fact. They are 
abstractions, quite likely to be deceptive because they 
are obtained from facts and therefore seem to be of the 
same order of reality. They need to be looked into very 
carefully before any reliance is put upon them. We 
talk of the average man, but we have never met one. A 
suit of clothes made to the average measure, most accu- 
rately obtained, will probably fit no one satisfactorily. 
The average number of perso: ttending a course of 
lectures may be acurtey baie yet misrepresent 
the real state of things. A v mall attendance during 
a few of the lectures, combined with a very large reckon- 
ing for the remainder, will show a mediocre average which 
absolutely misrepresents the facts. Pretty high wages 
for most employees in an industry, reckoned with the 
low wages paid to a few, will present a doleful appearance. 
Unless much is told us about an average, we shall do well 
not to let it carry any considerable load of conclusion. 


Thanksgiving Day. 


Thanksgiving Day is a pitiable occasion for us if we 
only eat a rather heavier dinner and take a walk in the 
afternoon. But it may be a red-letter day if we think 
enough to realize the great and beautiful gifts of life, 
which. most days. we take chiefly as a matter of course. 
Do we half know how good it is that our eyes can see the 
light? Do we stop long enough on average days to 
observe what lovely things are going on in the sky, for 
instance,—processions of vast gorgeous clouds and areas 
of sun-lit blue? Many a night there are scenes to be 
watched, on which the whole world might well look up 
with wonder and awe and joy. If these events came but 
once in a lifetime, we should all get ready for them, and, 
if the need were, travel long distances as men now cross the 
ocean to see an eclipse of the sun or the coronation of 
a king. 

Have we a single true friend or, quite possible, many 
friends? Then Thanksgiving Day is good to take a new 
grip on the reality and beauty of friendship. Let us 


‘think anew about all our friends and recount what they 


have brought to us of imperishable worth. 

Have we known, perhaps from childhood upwards, 
the joy of a true and loving home? Let us see to it, then, 
that we set this precious value higher than ever. We 
cannot set its worth too high, since it partakes of the 
nature of the infinite life. It is ill for us unless we are 
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continually catching a fresh sense of this fact. Moreover, 
whenever we permit a new access of joy to sweep through 
us, in view of the significance of these great gifts of friend- 
ship and love, everything mean and selfish is purged away, 
and we become better men and women henceforth, more 
just, generous, loyal, and efficient. 

This Thanksgiving Day ought to bring to Americans 
a special kind of gladness. We are accustomed to take 
our liberties and our democratic institutions as a part 
of the order of nature. The war in the Balkans opens 
our eyes to see once more how dearly bought justice and 
freedom are in this world, still so close to the frontiers 
of the ancient barbarism. Are we not glad with a new 
sense of reality that the whole weary world is looking to 
America and struggling to win opportunity and education 
and a free sight of the stars for the children of every race 
and creed? Do we begin to see what a new thing this 
fact, which we possess, is for most peoples? 

Once more it is good to pause and to realize our faith 
in God. We say that we believe this is God’s world and 
we ate God’s children. We venture to publish this in 
our proclamations. Let us not, then, permit Thanksgiving 
Day to pass without asking ourselves what this splendid 
faith means. If we always saw what it means, as we 
sometimes see it, our life would be lifted as if into a new 
horizon; no misfortune could ever daunt us; we should 
neither dare nor wish to do wrong; we should henceforth 
grow strong, sane, wise, happy, helpful, as children of 
the light. Cc. F. D. 


A Sunday Rest. 


We cannot help thinking that the change from Satur- 
day to Sunday, by the early Christians, was in the special 
interest of sunshine and brightness. Jesus had empha- 
sized a gospel of more life and light. Everything asso- 
ciated with his class work, whether he had the disciples 
in the field or in some upper room, was upward looking, 
full of brightness and love. When these gatherings took 
the form of a supper, tradition puts John leaning on 
Jesus’ bosom, and the association was every way that of 
loving brothers. Rambles in the field were particularly 
full of inspiration. ‘They remind one of a modern scien- 
tist with his pupils and a geological hammer. They 
discussed botanical subjects, and they brought about a 
marvellous relation between the things of this world and 
the divine love that fills all things. The parables them- 
selves are moralized political and social science. One 
might write at the end of them Edward Everett Hale’s 
maxim to always look up and never look down: ‘They 
sing with bene-volens, good-will in all things. 

Indeed, did not Jesus’ mission begin with “On earth 
peace, good-will to all men’? ‘The Jewish Sabbath had 
become a burden. It was too easily broken. It was 
fragile to the extent that one could not keep the Sabbath 
with peace of mind. One might not kindle a fire; might 
take only so many steps during the twenty-four hours; 
might not do even errands of mercy without fear of divine 
wrath. God had in some way become enshrined as a 
watchful force to see that the day of rest was kept in the 
most restless manner. ‘The Puritans copied their Sunday 
after this discarded Sabbath. They borrowed its terrors, 
and made it a day of most depressing thoughts, fears, and 
associations. This was not the original Sunday of the 
early Church. That was a day of feasting, with thoughts 
of the beautiful Christ penetrating everything. It was 
constituted to abolish the terrible and doleful, and en- 
shrine the beautiful and the peaceful. A supper of the 
love feast order was at its heart. 

What is there to hinder a restoration or a reincarnation 
of the Christ Sunday? We need it. All the folk together 
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need it. Not always in one place, but scattered every- 
where, in the presence of a universal Father, we need 
nothing more in our generation than a rest day breathed 
full of the conviction of infinite and universal love. The 
minister may preach or may not preach; but if on this 
day he occupy any portion of the family’s time, he should 
seek, not terrors, but love. He should understand Jesus, 
and know that the Master’s sole purpose was to make 
the world good and happy. If he talk less, let him be 
more of a shepherd. We are inclined to believe we shall 
never get the right sort of a day until the ‘Back to 
Nature”’ cry covers church work or Sunday work as surely 
as it covers the rest of the week. Our shepherds, or min- 
isters, must draw from a different source their inspiration. 
The theological schools—that is, the normal schools of the 
Church—must do as the normal schools of the State are 
now doing,—put in more Nature study. They must help 
our incipient teachers to lead their parishioners out of 
doors to learn of the lilies and the vines and the fig-trees, 
of the apples and the wheat and the mushrooms and the 
corn. 

What a world this is when one becomes a follower of 
Jesus! Mark you, we say a follower of Jesus, walking in 
his footsteps, telling simple stories of life as he told them. 
God send us teachers of this sort, who understand that 
the Infinite Father’s presence is in all things, and that 
his Fatherhood has in no way been aborted through hate 
for the sinner. Indeed, it was the sinners whom Jesus 
came to save, and to them he addressed himself par- 
ticularly,—not to render their future dark, but to brighten 
it. In all ways that we look at it, it seems to us that we 
need a day full of the divine, but full of the world; full of 
the science of the world, real knowledge of life and duty. 
Can we have it? We are dying of bigotry and down- 
looking, of remorse and repentance. We will not let 
ourselves be free to enjoy our own salvation. What we 
need is to go to work for the installation of a moral force 
that shall save the whole community—from what? From 
misery, and to the warm joy of God’s presence. What 
are we afraid of? What we ought to fear is the religious 
life that shuts out—God. 


Jesus the Ideal. 


Very many startling hypotheses in regard to Jesus of 
Nazareth have appeared in different periods of the world’s 
history, and even the idea has been advanced more than 
once that no such personage ever was clothed in flesh 
and walked upon the earth. But the theory that the 
gospel story is an invention unsupported by reality, 
devoid of personality, is inconceivable. The human 
mind which could construct such an imaginary and pre- 
sumptive Jesus as exists for us in the sacred narrative 
would be even more miraculous than him we know. 

Though in some respects we are so little acquainted 
with the real person, the details of his earthly life, still 
we know his souJ, his heart, and mind, and it is all we 
need to know. Though we know so little about the 
external aspects of the man, and that little is so clouded 
by legend and misconception, yet in fact the person is 
so firmly fixed in our conception, he has become not one 
man, but a pervasive type, which we designate Christ- 
like. The term has no fixed and positive meaning, but 
the image it calls up mounts, enlarges, until it embraces 
with its beneficence, its love, and passion for humanity, 
the universe. 

Even were the Christ name lost to us, the ideal would 
remain. In spite of all the misconceptions, the false- 
ness, the abortions that have sheltered under its name, 
it is to-day the persistent and inalienable fact of con- 
sciousness. Insensibly it colors all our thinking, enters 
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into all our judgments, is the measure of our standards 
of life; is, in a sense, the breath of our nostrils. It is in 
vain for us to say that we are not Christians; for Chris- 
tianity received us into the world, nurtured us in our 
cradles, educated us in youth, and has surrounded us 
with an atmosphere all our lives as palpable as the ele- 
ment we breathe. How well we realize this when we 
sojourn for a time in a non-Christian country where such 
religious atmosphere as there is is not ours, where holy 
days are not the same, and observances and rites are 
alien. We realize then how profoundly Christian thoughts 
and feelings, Christian imagery and modes of judgment 
are ingrained in us. 

We may not even call ourselves Christians, may reject 
the name, and, as far as possible, the worship and dogmas, 
but still we are enveloped in the ideal. Born under 
Christian influences, however imperfectly manifested by 
those around us, we cannot rid ourselves of our birth- 
right, though we may wish to do so. Its charity, its 
humanity, its brotherly love, its unselfish teachings, have 
sunk, perhaps, unconsciously into the souls of those 
submitted to its influence. We may be told that other 
systems of faith are just as good, even better, but they 
are not ours. They appeal to other races, other systems 
of morals, other ideals of the spiritual life. 

The other day a man who had become a socialist re- 
canted. He said he had abandoned his new faith to 
return to Christianity. The benignity, the tenderness of 
the Christian ideal, outweighed all the advantages of a 
material paradise filled with comfort and prosperity. ‘The 
soul must have its satisfactions, its recompenses, its 
secret joys. Nothing has ever been known to bless it so 
completely as the purity and perfection of the undimmed 
vision of love taught by the Master. It is the most 
pervasive influence that has ever entered the world, 
However hindered and perverted by the cruelty, bigotry, 
and violence of man, it still has expanded like an invisible 
vapor, until now that men’s souls are freeing themselves 
from theological bias, from dark, man-made creeds, it 
seems to be entering on a new life. 

The true spirit of Christianity can be translated love, 
and where love is there is light. The higher intelligence 
is warmed and quickened by it in every department. It 
is essentially freedom and mental stimulus, for, without 
the incentive it offers, progress would have been impos- 
sible. But its greatest work is still to be accomplished. 
We do not realize its tremendous possibilities. After 
the great material advance going on for a century or 
more, the spiritual impulses that shall transform the 
world through love and humanity are, we believe, at the 
door. No form of prosperity that is only material can 
do it. ‘The root of life is still in faith and worship. All 
else is sterile. We already seem to feel the pulses of the 
great renewal through the pure and holy ideal of Jesus 
beating in the world. The weary and the heavy laden 
desire it more than meat and drink. A thousand move- 
ments, beneficent and good, that bear not the Christian 
name still testify of its spirit, still are instigated by the 
sentiment, the emotion that our great Prophet and 
Master brought into the world. ‘How hard it is to be 
a Christian!” cried Browning, and we may all echo the 
cry. His gentle yoke is the test of all our being, all our 
accomplishment and failure. It is the marvellous touch- 
stone of life; but, however far we fail and come short, 
however low we fall, we still have the ideal before our 
eyes, still the vision lives in us, and will not leave us to 
perdition. Still through it there is recovery, still hope 
for a Jean Valjean or even a Judas Iscariot. 

This subtle, powerful ideal we call Christian influence 
has" built our schools and colleges, our hospitals and 
reformatories, our orphan asylums and homes and shel- 
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ters for the indigent. It works in a thousand mysterious 
and even cryptic ways, but it is always the one influence 
by whatever name it may be called. It has insensibly 
affected the nations that do not own his creed or even 
know of his existence; for, when he came, the old fiat 
fabled to have called order into creation—‘‘Let there 
be light’’—sounded a new note from the depths of the 
moral consciousness of mankind. ‘‘Let there be light”’ 
in the dark cell of the perverted human soul; and in- 
finitely more light than has yet shone, is promised for the 
race of men. 


Current Topics. 


A proposaL by Mr. Andrew Carnegie, to establish a 
perpetual fund for the pensioning of former presidents of 
the United States or their widows at the rate of $25,000 
a year during their lifetime, has caused wide-spread dis- 
cussion in the press and among public men. It is pointed 
out by opponents of Mr. Carnegie’s plan that the method 
of solving the problem presented by former occupants of 
the White House is a reflection upon the generosity of 
the country and upon the capacity of the men who have 
served it in the highest office within its gift. The sugges- 
tion contained in Mr. Carnegie’s offer, however, already 
has been made the basis of a movement among members 
of Congress to put upon the statute book legislation 
which shall provide either for the support of former 
presidents by a government pension fund or else for 
their employment in some legislative or administrative 
capacity for which their experience eminently fits them. 


wa 


IN spite of the universally accepted dictum that a 
European war at this time would set civilization back 
for an appalling length of time, it is becoming apparent 
that the ambitions of governments, and, perhaps, the 
passions of nations, are forcing events into a channel that 
may lead to Armageddon. During the past week the 


Austrian government, acting ostensibly under the spur 


of military preparations by Russia, has been mobilizing 
and moving division after division in the general direction 
of the Servian frontier, in an evident purpose to overawe 
the Servians and deter them from their aim to acquire 
and retain an outlet upon the Adriatic Sea. Such an 
outlet is essential to Servia, which throughout its inde- 
pendent existence has been subjected to tariff and freight 
rate restrictions by Austria in its endeavors to reach the 
markets of the world. That the statesmen of Austria 
are unwilling to lose their undue advantage over Servian 
trade, whatever the right or wrong of the situation may 
be, is becoming convincingly apparent. 


Pad 


On the other hand, there appears to be definite reasons 
for supposing that Russia, the traditional champion of 
the Southern Slavs in their long and successful struggle 
toward freedom and progress, is determined to see that 
Austria shall not be permitted to violate the rules of the 
game too flagrantly in the attempt to coerce Servia. 
This attitude of the Russian government is based upon 
tangible public sentiment, and is finding expression in 
mobilization orders upon a scale that appears to offer a 
definite menace to Austria. There is no reason to believe 
that Russia has given Servia a definite pledge of support 
in the event of a clash with Austria on the road to the 
Adriatic. On the contrary, St. Petersburg -has coun- 
selled Belgrade to maintain a conciliatory attitude 
toward Vienna. 
in the final test the Russian government, however pacific 


Nevertheless, it can be surmised that 


——_-—s 
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its intentions may be, will find itself unable to resist the 
popular demand for intervention in behalf of the oppressed 
Servians. 
d Pd 


__ In the fast developing situation of peril, the figure of 
Germany, always the stormy factor in international 
affairs, is looming large as a counsellor of aggressive action 
by Austria. From the viewpoint of Berlin the Austrian 
march south-eastward is but the advance guard of the 
German march in the same direction. The progress of 
events at Vienna and St. Petersburg is being watched 
with intense interest in Berlin. Already the German 
war office is taking an active part in the Austrian prepa- 
rations for a possible conflict, and it is reasonable to sup- 
pose that whatever military steps Germany may be 
taking will be adjusted deliberately to the strategic neces- 
sities of Austria. The recent interview between Franz 
Ferdinand and Field Marshal von Schemua, the Austro- 
Hungarian generalissimo, with the Kaiser in Berlin has 
been taken universally as proof of the close community 
of Austro-German interests in the conditions that have 
arisen from the irretrievable destruction of the status quo 
by the allied arms of the Balkan States and Greece. 


wt 


WHILE Austria and Russia are snarling at one another 
across the imaginary line that divides them territorially, 
the activities of Great Britain and France in the crisis 
that;undoubtedly confronts the third member of the 
Triple Entente are difficult to understand. London and 
Paris, through the utterances of statesmen, have com- 
mitted themselves definitely to the proposition that the 
victors in the Balkan struggle shall not be robbed of that 
which they have won at tremendous cost of blood and 
treasure. This declaration is a challenge to the purposes 
of the Triple Alliance, which by its activities plainly in- 
dicates its dissent from the generous principle advanced 
by Great Britain, Russia, and France. To Great Britain 
especially the contemplated Austro-German move of 
aggression against the Balkan allies presents a real peril. 
Will England meet this peril by intervening to save the 
allies? That is the question upon which, in a great 
measure, hinges the immediate future of Europe. 


ee 


THE attitude of Turkey in the waning tide of her fort- 
unes in Europe is one of the factors that are complicating 
the diplomatic tangle created by this short and altogether 
amazing war. ‘The Porte at the beginning of last week 
rejected with an unmistakable affectation of scorn the 
terms for an armistice offered by Bulgaria as the chief 
and the spokesman of the allies in response to the Otto- 
man application for a cessation of hostilities. These 
terms required the surrender of the Tchatalja lines, 
Adrianople, Monastir, Janina, Scutari, and the forts on 
the European side of the Dardanelles. By a significant 
turn of events Monastir surrendered to the Servians even 
while the Ottoman government was considering the offer 
of the allies. The position taken by the Turkish govern- 
ment in rejecting the proffered conditions was that 
Turkey by no means had been reduced to the position of 
a beaten foe, and that in reality the Ottoman problem of 
defence had been simplified by the strengthening of the 
Tchatalja forts and by the arrival of heavy reinforce- 
merits at that ‘last ditch.” 


od 


In support of his contention Nazim Pasha, the Turkish 
commander-in-chief, forwarded to Constantinople, while 
the consideration of the terms for an armistice was pend- 
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ing, a rapid succession of official reports of severe reverses 
for the Bulgarians at Tchatalja. All these reports, 
which came at a time when they were obviously needed 
at Constantinople, have been denied unequivocally at 
Sofia, where it is explained at the beginning of the week 
that no general advance against the forts has been begun, 
and that the Bulgarian army has receded a few miles to 
the rear in order to occupy healthier positions on the 
heights, as a precaution against the ravages of the cholera 
which is decimating the Turkish headquarters at Had- 
emkeui and is appalling the world by its fresh disclosures 
of Turkish incompetence. In the mean while there are 
indications that the allies are preparing to take the Turks 
in flank by a joint movement against the Dardanelles, 
the last remaining Ottoman status quo. 


Brevities, 


Some of us would be glad to be as sure of anything as 
some others are of everything. 


A journal has a character as clear cut as a man’s, gained 
not by a prospectus, but by years of actual performance. 


Rev. Stopford A. Brooke has recently passed his eigh- 
tieth birthday. His contributions to the religious life of 
his country have had no slight importance, and, as an in- 
terpreter of the spiritual treasures to be found in the 
English poets, he has put us all in his debt. 


Letters to the Editor, 


Rev. R. W. Boynton on Eucken. 


To the Editor of the Christian Register:— 


It seems to me an impossibility that Rev. Richard ,W. 
Boynton should defend himself against the contemptuous 
letter of W. Tudor Jones in the Christian Register of Novem- 
ber 14, unless the silence of others makes it imperative. 
It seems to me impossible that others should remain silent. 

Whenever a man attempts a work for others, he must 
expect a public verdict upon the success of his effort. In 
a somewhat extensive comment upon the English trans- 
lations of Eucken’s books, Mr. Boynton found some inad- 
equacy in the rendering made by Mr. Widgery and greater 
defects in the effort of Dr. Tudor Jones. ‘This is a matter 
of public interest, since a reader wishes to know how far 
he can form a judgment of a foreign author’s expression 
from the translation at hand. With regard to the question 
of fact Mr. Boynton is not alone, and it ought to be suffi- 
cient to quote Baron von Hiigel who says, “Dr. Jones 
knows Eucken’s philosophy well, but his task has been 
a most difficult one, and the first half of his work invites 
further revision”’ (the Hibbert Journal, April, 1912). This 
says with brevity and reserve what Mr. Boynton said 
more fully and with less reserve. 

Even Germans have found Eucken’s terminology diffi- 
cult. ‘They have to explain what he means by Syniagma 
and Volliat. ‘These and two other expressions Mr. Boyn- 
ton regarded as coinages by Eucken. As for the two 
others, Mr. Boynton was obviously mistaken, and we will 
accept Mr. Jones’s opinion about a third; but Mr. Jones 
is injudicious when he concludes that “this fact alone 
is enough to condemn Mr. Boynton’s qualifications to 
pronounce judgment on philosophical problems.” <A 
friend once told me that the adjective “‘creedal’’ was my 
own invention, but I still had grounds for knowing that 
he was one of the most eminent and competent of philol- 
ogists. 
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The further assertion that Mr. Boynton shows complete 
ignorance of the meaning of spiritual life in Eucken’s 
works becomes specifically a charge that he failed to 
understand the objectivity of spiritual life. Surely no 
reader of Mr. Boynton’s paper will fail to feel amazement 
at such a statement. ‘The only answer to it is just Mr. 
Boynton’s lucid and forceful exposition of Eucken’s mean- 
ing. I have the best of reasons for saying that Dr. 
Eucken found pleasure and satisfaction in Mr. Boynton’s 
exposition, 

This is a tame rejoinder to Mr. Jones’s letter, but I hope 
it will indicate to Mr. Boynton that there are those who 
recognize his eminent ability and scholarship, and who 
are indignant at the treatment he has received. 

Francis A. CHRISTIE. 


MEADVILLE THEOLOGICAL SCHOOL. 


Ministerial Adjustments. 


To the Editor of the Christian Register:— 

The ancient theory, that “there is a divinity that shapes 
our ends,” is being replaced by the vocational bureau 
and the salaried, educational expert, who tells men what 
work their individual qualities, mental and physical, 
best fit them todo. For success in such work the “expert” 
must have a knowledge of psychology, together with a 
sympathetic insight into human nature. He must be 
wise and just and appreciative of the possibilities, in the 
man who turns to him for advice, before starting his life 
career. It is a delicate business to adjust a man to his 
environment, but it can be done, and it has been done. 

In a recent life of Samuel Clemens (Mark Twain), 
that distinguished author speaks with heartfelt gratitude 
of advice given him by Mr. Burlingame,—praise judi- 
ciously mingled with adverse criticism,—which Mr. 
Clemens said had been of the greatest assistance to him 
throughout his life. 

Now why do we not have an Adjustment Bureau at 
the American Unitarian Association rooms, to do exactly 
such work? Not a committee of one, but a wise, warm- 
hearted group of men, who stand ready to advise our 
ministers as to the most effective use of their talents? 
The policy of the officials at 25 Beacon Street has always 
been to assert that they have nothing to do with placing 
ministers in parishes. Nevertheless, it is a fact that few 
parish committees, particularly in the neighborhood of 
Boston, call a minister without sending at least one mem- 
ber of their committee to consult with the American 
Unitarian Association officials. Certainly Unitarian Asso- 
ciation has rightly a voice in placing ministers in churches 
assisted by it. 

The judicious placing of ministers in parishes where 
they will do their best work should be our first considera- 
tion. ‘The contribution of funds for their support is a 
secondary matter. If we had such a Bureau, one of its 
members should visit every parish in the country at least 
once in two years, not to solicit money, but to study the 
relations of pulpit and pew. He should be a man able 
to win the confidence and respect of ministers, observant 
enough to note improvements in preaching and adminis- 
trative work, and at the same time see any conditions 
unfavorable to the growth of parishes. Complaints which 
come to his ear he should listen to impartially, whether 
they come from the parish itself or the incumbent. When 
the representative of this Adjustment Bureau, which we 
have in mind, leaves a parish, its members and its pastor 
should feel encouraged and strengthened. 

As our adjuster of difficulties goes about his work, he 
may hear, in a country town, a sermon, preached ‘to an 
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audience of elderly and estimable women, which would 
make a great and deserved impression on young men. 
The “adjuster’’ would be able to see that such a strong, 
original, manly sermon could make a far greater impres- 
sion on an audience of men; and, returning to 25 Beacon 
Street, he would pigeon-hole his impressions for further 
use if the opportunity arrived. There are earnest, able 
men in our denomination, men who have been growing 
steadily, whom officials of the American Unitarian Asso- 
ciation know only by name, and of whose abilities they 
can have no reliable conception. Ministers who lead 
Browning classes are not always fitted to lead boys’ clubs, 
but without a word of friendly criticism many of our best 
ministers do one or the other very faithfully, but ill-ad- 
visedly, because they are given no opportunity to do any- 
thing else. 

‘There are as many kinds of sermons as there are books: 
churches needing one variety do not find stimulus in others. 
Instead of crying continually for new ministers, why do 
we not take stock of the material which we have on hand? 
This is not an easy task. Heads of Divinity Schools, 
even, have been known to blunder in suggesting men. 
Representatives of an Adjustment Bureau, however, who 
visit parishes faithfully and study the needs of parishes 
and the capacities of ministers, would have a right to 
opinion on the subject. At the present time information 
concerning ministers is constantly being demanded at 
25 Beacon Street. It is of the uttermost importance that 
it should be the result of knowledge based on wise, care- 
ful investigation. Good preachers are rare enough, 
although we have more of them than any other denomina- 
tion; but, when our young men do develop and grow into 
good preachers, they should receive encouragement. One 
great purpose for which our Unitarian Association exists 
is to give fellowship—another name for sympathy—to 
the workers in our vineyard. 

A minister works alone and develops or deteriorates 
alone. Neither the fulsome admiration nor the sharp 
criticism that comes to him from his parishioners is apt 
to be very just. Possibly we should have fewer minis- 
terial tragedies if our men felt sure of a hearty hand-grasp 
and a warm friend, discriminating and unprejudiced. 

A MEMBER OF THE 
AMERICAN UNITARIAN ASSOCIATION. 


Scientists and Poets. 


Philosophy has this professed office; namely, to point 
out and to reconcile, where it is possible, any contradic- 
tions in the leading ideas of the different sciences, and 
so make possible a complete harmony. But what philos- 
ophy seeks to do of set purpose is done incidentally 
and roughly by poetry. 

- The poets dog the heels of scientific discoverers when 
they appear. We can trace side by side the building of 
the majestic structure of science, and the outlines of 
“that great poem which all poets, like the co-operating 
thoughts of one great mind, have built up since the 
beginning of the world.” ‘An intelligent reader,” say 
Palgrave, “‘will find the influence of Newton as markedly 
in the poems of Pope as of Elizabeth in the plays of 
Shakespeare.” According to the estimate which we 
form of poetry and the poetic vocation shall we be will- 
ing or not to find there an authority only second to that 
of religion. It may be convenient, however, to dis- 
tinguish between the dream of the poet and the vision 
of the prophet. The ultimate harmony of which the 
poet dreams is seen by the prophet, and apprehended 
through faith by the common man.—Frank Granger, in 
the International Journal of Ethics. 

a 
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Hymn for Thanksgiving. 


BY REV. JOHN HAYNES HOLMES. 
ATS 
America triumphant!] 
Brave land of pioneers! 
On mountain peak and prairie 
Their winding trail appears. 
The wilderness is planted; 
The deserts bloom and sing, 
On coast and plain the cities 
Their smoky banners fling. 


America triumphant! 
New shrine of pilgrim feet! 
The poor and lost and hunted 
Before thine altars meet. 
From sword of czar and sultan, 
From ban of priest and peer, 
To thee, o’er trackless waters, 
They come in hope and fear. 


America triumphant! 
Dear homeland of the free! 
Thy sons have fought and fallen 
To win release for thee. 
They broke the chains of empire; 
They smote the wrongs of state; 
And lies of law and custom 
They blasted with their hate. 


America trumphant! 
Grasp firm thy sword and shield! 
Not yet have all thy foemen 
Been driven from the field. 
They lurk by forge and market, 
They hide in mine and mill; 
And, bold with greed of conquest, 
They flout thy blessed will. 


America, America! 
Triumphant thou shalt be! 

Thy ills and vales shall echo 
The shouts of liberty. 

Thy bards shall sing thy glory, 
Thy prophets tell thy praise, 

And all thy sons and daughters 
Acclaim thy golden days. 


Where Puritanism is Passing, 


BY REV. WILLIAM H. PARKER. 

We are a vital movement. We protest most vigor- 
ously against the current idea that Puritanism is passing. 
Our time would do well to consider what is passing and 
where it is passing. Puritanism stood for four great ideas, 
—seriousness, simplicity, freedom, and holiness. The 
old-time seriousness is too often thought of as harshness 
or intolerance. It did show these undesirable extremes 
on many occasions, but had generally good excuse. Bad 
as harshness and intolerance are, they are not nearly so 
bad as their present opposites, indifference and mushiness. 
Between the old seriousness and that opposite, softness, 
into which the pendulum of existence has swung, let me 
live in a serious town and among a serious people. The 
late Prof. James used to distinguish between two types 
of people, the tender and the tough minded. There is 
no question in which category to place the Puritans. 
They were men and women of will, courage, and endur- 
ance. They were not an introspective or a misery- 
magnifying people. They were not cursed with volatile 
wills. They did not seek first to be entertained. They 
did not place comfort and happiness above duty and in- 
dustry. They did not enthrone above an easy-going 
God. ‘They were certain that he who has put the diseases 
among us to try our spirits and discover our weak places, 
that he who has put obstacles in our paths and sent death 
into the world and swept families and nations from the 
earth because of moral delinquency,—they were certain 
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that the Deity who rules the world thus is tremendously 
in earnest, and they meant to be like him. 

Simplicity was the second great trait of Puritanism. 
This simplicity has been construed by many as barren- 
ness and has been held as opposed to the artistic feelings 
and the imagination. This criticism has been pushed 
so far and asserted so often that one might think Art was 
beheaded on the same block with Charles I. That the 
Puritan censured the coarse, vulgar theatre of the time 
is true, but that Puritans wrote plays is also true. That 
the men who brought about the commonwealth had no 
taste for poetry or literature is an absurdity when one 
mentions Milton. ‘That the Puritan distrusted the imag- 
ination in literature is shown to be a fallacy when the 
writers of the best fiction, DeFoe and Bunyan, were of 
their number. ‘‘ Robinson Crusoe” and “ Pilgrim’s Prog- 
ress” ought to make men cease spreading these old, 
persistent untruths about the antagonism of Puritanism 
and literature. These serious-minded people introduced 
a new element in art,—ideas whichitended toward the 
grandeur of quietness, the simplicity of naturalness, and 
the beauty of usefulness. 

The third great idea of Puritanism is freedom. One 
may say that freedom is not primarily a Puritan idea; that 
it is more a modern, world-wide idea than a purely Puri- 
tan notion. But in truth this must be said, that, wide 
as is the tendency toward freedom, liberty is greatest in 
those countries where the Puritan is the strongest. His 
party has always been found taking the side of greater 
rights and opportunities for all men, and his opponents 
in England and America have clung tenaciously to their 
privileges. The Puritan has pushed persistently for his 
own full freedom and has labored with equal zeal for the 
betterment of the condition of the slave, the insane, and 
the mentally deficient. In England it is the Puritan 
party, the liberals, who have brought relief for the aged 
poor. In America those States in which the Puritan 
influence is the strongest have the best laws for the treat- 
ment of the laborer and the child and the best institu- 
tions for the dependent and deficient. 

But the great idea of Puritanism, the idea which created 
the name, is purity of life, holiness. The Puritans were 
readers of the Bible: the one leading idea of the Old Testa- 
ment is righteousness, the one leading idea of the New is 
blessedness through righteousness. The first beatitude 
is the keynote,—“‘ Blessed are the pure in heart.” It was 
against a machinery-ridden, form-exacting church, bound 
down by intrigues and politics, indifference and moral 
torpor, that Puritanism protested. And the Puritan has 
justified his protest. He has shown that he was in earnest. 
He has made conditions better. The moral tone of the 
nation where he has lived is higher and stronger. ‘The 
literature of those nations, poetry and prose, is more 
serious, wholesome, and reverent. ‘The Puritan has been 
foremost in those best tests of true religion, philanthropy, 
Sabbath keeping, and moral reform. 

The independent churches have always been foremost 
in giving to charitable and missionary causes. Public 
bequests are most numerous in New England, the home 
of American Puritanism. ‘The old Bay State notion, that 
it is a disgrace for a rich man to die without leaving some- 
thing to Harvard College, still holds with only the amend- 
ment that there are other worthy and perpetual interests. 
Puritan philanthropy has been a very potent force in 
the development of this nation. ‘The contagion has 
spread until America has become the most favored country 
in public bequests. 

That a quiet, reverent Sabbath is criticised as Puritanic 
is an unmeant tribute to Old and New England’s obser- 
vance of the day. There are altogether too many of us 
ranging ourselves on the side of a lax, godless, Continental 
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Sabbath, and planting ourselves against that grand old 
institution which proved the fathers were religiously in 
earnest, ‘The Sunday’s services were long, but no longer 
than was needed for men and women who put all their 
religious services, most of their politics, a large part of 
their education, and a good share of their social intercourse 
into that one day. 

The third evidence of the emphasis upon holiness is 
the continuous Puritan insistence upon moral reform. 
‘here has been no moral question which the Puritan 
ministry has feared to discuss because there has been 
diversity of opinion in the pews. Unanimity has never 
been a fetish of Puritan churches, to be secured and pre- 
served at all costs. Agreement is not greater than right- 
eousness. 

Puritanism has always had the leading place in moral 
reform. The other great churches are in this respect not 
within hailing distance. There are two classes in this 
country among whom liquors are wreaking fearful havoc,— 
the very rich and the very poor. When those two com- 
munions which work mainly with these two classes rise 
to the Puritan attitude toward strong drink, the curse 
of intemperance will largely cease. 

Let us now consider the second topic. Into what is 
Puritanism passing? I am sure that the great Puritan 
ideas of seriousness, simplicity, freedom, and holiness 
are not passing into oblivion. Family names may cease 
to be, but I do not believe the Puritan stock is going to 
pass away. There were never so many millions in New 
England as fond memory pictures. The old Boston was 
a small town. ‘The exodus from New England has been 
intensive. Men from the Pine Tree State have settled 
along the line of pines all the way to the Pacific coast. 
This passing of Puritanism into the West has been an 
influential movement. My own native State of Wisconsin, 
admitted to the Union in 1848, was settled largely by the 
sturdy, thrifty Germans of the great migration after 
1850, and settled, too, by adventurous young men and 
women from the Empire State who followed the Erie 
Canal and the Great Unsalted Seas to room and oppor- 
tunity. There was a generous sprinkling of the sons of 
the Puritans. At least a third of Wisconsin’s governors 
were born in New England. Of the twelve senators 
elected before I left the State, four were born in Vermont, 
one in Maine, the ancestors of one came from Connec- 
ticut, the father of one and the mother of another came 
from Massachusetts. ‘Thus eight out of twelve had 
Puritan ancestors. In the University there has always 
been a strong Harvard influence. From New England 
came four presidents of the University: the first, John H. 
Lathrop; the second, Henry Barnard; the teacher of 
La Follette, John Bascom; and the well-known Charles 
Kendall Adams. ‘The Puritan influence has been very 
strong in the press and in the pulpit and in every great 
industry of the State except brewing. 

The Cavaliers of the South during the Civil War told 
us where Puritanism passed, when they called all Nor- 
therners, Yankees. The sons of the Puritans and their 
spirit had spread beyond the Hudson. Wise foreigners 
call the whole nation Yankee, and they are right; for 
America, as a whole, is known among the nations for its 
seriousness, simplicity, freedom, and righteousness. Puri- 
tanism is far from being dead. ‘Through ease of travel, 
through marriage, through its poetry and its prose, through 
its leadership in public welfare, Puritanism las passed 
into Americanism. Puritanism will be found vigorous in 
every section of this country, virile and tough-fibred, 
protesting against coarseness masquerading as art, seeking 
an extension of human rights, fostering wise philanthropy, 
remembering the Sabbath day to keep it holy, and insisting 
upon pure, clean, honest lives and laws. 
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Puritanism rules England to-day. Who can justly 
say that Puritanism is passing when it is the guiding 
factor in earth’s greatest empire and in the world’s greatest 
republic! An old creed defines the true church as one 
holy Catholic Church. The Roman Church emphasizes 
one and catholic, seeking above all a universal church. 
The Church of England places great stress upon the 
Church, its organization, its methods, and its prayer- 
book. Puritanism rose to emphasize the word “holy.” 
Its prayer and its purpose and the ambition of its true 
sons and daughters ought to be to pass this doctrine on 
to the church that is to be, after the discordant voices 
have been attuned to the final harmony,—that glorious 
church which is to be presented to Christ, “‘holy and with- 
out blemish.” 

DepHAM, Mass. 


A Pagan’s Testament. 


When these tired eyes are closed in that long sleep 
Which is the deepest and the last of all, 
Shroud not my limbs with purple funeral pall, 
Nor mock my rest with vainest prayers nor weep. 
But take my ashes where the sunshine plays 
In dewy meadows splashed with gold and white, 
And there, when stars peep from black pools at night, 
Let the wind scatter them. And on the days 
You wander by those meadow pools again, 
Think of me as I then shall be, a part 
Of earth—naught else. And if you see the red 
Of Western skies, or feel the clean, soft rain, 
Or smell the flowers I loved, then let your heart 
Beat fast for me, and I shall not be dead. 
F —Thomas Moult. 


Modern Worship. 


BY REV. W. H. RAMSAY. 


The question of the reform and modernization of 
church worship is an important part of the larger question 
of the adjustment of institutional religion to the ideas 
and aspirations and needs of modern society. It has 
not received the attention that it deserves from church 
leaders and reformers. ‘This is true of our own country, 
at all events. In Great Britain it is not quite so true. 

There is to-day a very_definite and persistent movement 
among the progressive religious and social reformers in 
England to bring this question to the front, and a num- 
ber of experiments are being tried in the direction, of 
liturgical reform. ‘Those who have read Mrs. Humphrey 
Ward’s book, ‘The Case of Richard Meynell,” will recall 
the prominent place that is given to the subject in that 
story. 

Among the ethical churches there has been a very 
thorough-going change in their methods of propaganda, 
and, largely through the influence and efforts of Dr. 
Stanton Coit, the ethical societies in Great Britain are 
adopting a definite cultus of religion. The most im- 
portant aspect of this new departure among the ethical 
societies is that it is bringing these organizations into 
vital relation with the great democratic movement in 
England, and the ethical churches are making it one 
of their chief aims to lift that movement up to the level 
of a great religious crusade. 

The ultimate ideal and goal which its leaders have set 
for this movement is the creation of a genuinely national 
church that will unify and correlate and mobilize the 
forces of idealism in the nation; for, as Dr. Coit points 
out, “religion at its best and fullest is nothing else than 
the nation’s idealism organized into a system of moral 
education.” 

Hitherto the propaganda of the ethical societies has 
been largely along academic and philosophical lines. It 
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has been the cult of the select few, and it has depended 
upon rationalistic appeals. Moreover, as Dr. Coit says, 
“tn the past, rationalistic idealism has always been indi- 
vidualistic and non-zsthetic. It has always undervalued 
the debt which original minds owe to the common mind 
about them. It has always depreciated the artistic, 
poetic, and symbolic way of communicating ideas. It 
has always overestimated the independent resources of 
the individual, especially of his reasoning powers.” 

‘This statement is as true of the Unitarian as it is of the 
ethical movement, and it may well account for the rela- 
tively slow growth of both. But now both the ethical and 
the Unitarian churches in England seem to be waking 
up to a realization of the inadequacy of the old methods, 
and also to a larger sense of their responsibility for their 
share in the moral and spiritual inspiration and guidance 
of the masses of the common people. 

Dr. Crothers told us the other day, at the meeting of 
the Ministers’ Union, that the British Unitarians were 
a long way ahead of us in their attitude toward the masses 
of the working people and in their practical methods of 
reaching them with their. religious message. ‘There are 
surely, within the heart of our Unitarian gospel, the very 
elements that are needed to effect the social and spiritual 
regeneration of mankind. But what Stanton Coit says 
of humanitarian idealism is emphatically true of the 
Unitarian gospel, ‘It is a lamentable characteristic of 
our age that the new faith . . . seems to lack understand- 
ing of the means toward the realization of its great end.” 

We in this country still cling tenaciously to the out- 
worn philosophy of individualism, to a sort of individual- 
istic occultism, and our chief reliance is still upon the 
tationalistic appeal. 

The message that Dr. Lawrence P. Jacks brought to 
the Ministers’ Association in New York last summer 
should be seriously pondered by American Unitarians. 
Because of its direct bearing upon the subject here under 
discussion, I may be pardoned for a somewhat extended 
quotation from Dr. Jacks’s paper. He says: ‘‘Every 
living religion requires a rich, a varied, and an elastic 
medium of expression. Every living gospel requires that. 
That follows from the endless variety of human nature. 
... A great truth which will appeal strongly to one mind, 
or one class of mitids, if-presented in the form of a logical 
statement, will utterly fail to appeal to another class of 
minds unless a totally different way of putting it is found. 
. . . Persons dead to logical and philosophical modes of 
presenting truth will yield immediately when it is brought 
before them by some impressive object-lesson.” 

Dr. Jacks goes on to say that Unitarianism, as it stands 
to-day, suffers from poverty in the range of forms by 
which it delivers its message to the world. ‘his is due 
very largely to the demand for ‘‘the naked truth,’’—the 
truth in a logical, verbal form. This has largely deprived 
Unitarianism of the use of symbolism which is of very 
great importance in the expression of religion. The 
demand for naked truth has also led to the use of a great 
deal of non-committal language in religion. ‘‘Unitarians 
have fallen upon a narrow and limited range of expres- 
sion in their religion. It lacks a certain freedom of the 
imagination.’ ‘‘The typical Unitarian,” Dr. Jacks tells 
us, “is a little shy of indulging the spiritual imagination 
or of arousing it. This limits the range of his appeal 
and often gives the air of coldness, which is very far from 
his real feeling about religion; for he knows as well as 


anybody else that religion is a thing of the heart and 


not of the head, and yet he is bound to confess that ortho- 
doxy with all its symbols is often more successful in reach- 
ing the heart than is all his logical statement.” 

The fact is, and we Unitarians as a body need to recog- 


nize it more fully than we do, the individual reasoning 
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faculty, the faculty of logical argument and exact knowl- 
edge, plays a relatively very small part in religion. It 
is useful as the steering gear is useful in a ship to keep it 
off the rocks and shoals and head it toward the deep. 

The greatest modern masters in psychology tell us 
that the feeling instincts—the mighty emotions of the 
soul—are the sources of its enthusiasms and loyalties, 
of its fire and heat and real power. ‘These instincts, 
with their organs of faith and imagination, are larger and 
more generic than the intellect. ‘‘These deeper faculties 
of our nature are complete, while those that make up the 
intellect are fragmentary: they represent the race, while 
the intellect expresses the individual.” ‘The racial 
feelings represent our deeper being in which we are linked 
on to the divine, to the common soul. They are the 
totalizing and unifying powers.” “It is by them and 
through them that the soul becomes prophetic, penetrat- 
ing the future, anticipating the glories that are to come.” 
“These powers in us,’’ says Stanley Hall, from whom I 
have been quoting, ‘‘are the whole human species divinely 
stirring in the individual, tinging his dingy life with the 
halo of uncreated light, reinforcing the personal resolves 
of to-day with some of the momentum of the whole evo- 
lutionary process.” ‘This is the source of all religion. 
It is not an individual creation or the product of any 
reasoning process. It is not anything that we can cast 
out or permanently alienate from us. We may refuse 
for the moment to let it sway us, but it will return and 
face us and take possession of us some time. The end 
and aim of all our religious culture is to use this divine 
inheritance of the race, to work it up into forms of sub- 
limity, beauty, and moral order, and bring its whole effi- 
ciency to bear for the moral and spiritual advancement 
of the world. 

The last few paragraphs are not a digression from the 
subject in hand; for it is through religious worship, and 
not by means of the intellectual appeal of the sermon, 
that the great deeps of being in us are stirred and we are 
brought into vital sympathy and real spiritual unity 
with our fellow-worshippers and with the race. The true 
end of religious worship is the reinforcement of the indi- 
vidual will and the individual conscience by the common 
will, by the supreme will, if any one prefers the expres- 
sion, and by the common social conscience, creating a 
sense of unity and solidarity and of mutual dependence 
and mutual responsibility: ‘it is to gather and direct the 
love of man and the love of duty, hitherto diffused, and 
therefore weak, upon individual human beings. so that 
they may feel the good in overmastering strength.”’ 

In spite of all its faults and defects, in spite of its out- 
grown theological basis, the Book of Common Prayer 
has this splendid redeeming feature: it is communal and 
not individualistic. It is a manual of national religion. 
It is this fact chiefly that endears it to men and women of 
the deepest culture, as well as the fact that it serves as 
a medium to link the present generation to the immemo- 
rial past. 

Can the liberal churches of America not compile a 
modern liturgy that will embody and express this sense of 
spiritual solidarity? It seems an ungracious thing to 
criticise the attempts that have been made in past years 
to furnish liturgical services for use in our liberal churches, 
But the plain fact is that these ‘‘services” are, for the 
most part, unusable. They are spoiled for most of us by 
the fact that they are permeated everywhere by a phrase- 
ology that is inseparably associated with theological 
conceptions that are no longer held by a large number 
of our liberal ministers. The announcement has been 
made that a new book of liturgical services is in course of 
preparation by a committee of the American Unitarian 
Association. Would it not be a good thing to issue these 
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services at first in leaflet or pamphlet form, and subject 

them to the test of experiment among our congregations 

and ministers that are anxious to find a suitable modern 

liturgy? This would be a thoroughly democratic and 

congregational method of procedure and might possible 

tend to secure a more generally acceptable manual. 
WELLESLEY Hus, Mass. 


What Shall we Teach our Children about Santa Claus? 


BY REV. JABEZ T. SUNDERLAND. 


He little understands the child heart, the child imagina- 
tion, the rich and sincere child nature, who thinks that 
to make childhood bright and glad we need to trick it, 
or tell it falsehoods, even at Christmas. He knows little 
of child psychology who supposes that in order to give to 
childhood the most glorious possible Christmas fun over 
stockings hung. up and laded Christmas trees, Santa 
Claus with his long white beard, his eyes twinkling with 
glee and his reindeers, we need to deceive them into be- 
lieving what is not true. 

The real question to be decided by us all regarding 
Christmas and Santa Claus is, Shall we ignorantly and stu- 
pidly try to make them believe that fiction is fact, or shall 
we give them fiction as fiction, and introduce them into 
the mysteries and delights of a great and wonderful drama, 
letting them have the joy of knowing that it is a drama? 

It is false ethics to believe that deception of children is 
ever harmless. It is equally false psychology to suppose 
that the way to cultivate imagination in children, or to 
give them joy, is to ignore or attempt to destroy the 
dramatic element, the “ play-that-things-are-so”’ element, 
in their natures, as we do ignore or attempt to destroy it, 
when we stupidly teach them that such fascinating play 
creatures as fairies and giants are real existences, or that 
such a glorious play character as Santa Claus is an actual 
person like John Smith. 

Children like nothing so well as to play that things are 
other than they are. Nothing gives them more pleasure 
than to play that they themselves are what they know 
they are not, as, for example, bears, wolves, dogs, horses, 
elephants, or monkeys, and to chase one another about 
as these animals do. In the same way they delight in 
playing that they are their fathers going to business, or 
their mothers cooking or making calls, or doctors pre- 
scribing medicine to patients, or clergymen preaching 
from pulpits, or policemen parading in uniform, or 
soldiers marching to battle, or liverymen driving coaches, 
or candy men selling candy, or sailors on their ships at 
sea. So, too, they find unfailing happiness in letting their 
fancy transform dolls into queens and great ladies, bits 
of bright paper into gold pieces and precious gems, walk- 
ing sticks into horses on which they ride with all the pride 
of princes, chairs into automobiles or trains of cars, piles 
of blocks into houses, churches, castles, forts, bridges, 
and towns. 

All this playing which they do is honest: there is no 
deception about it, because they engage in it as play or 
acting. It is the fact that they are consciously creating 
new and strange things, new and strange situations, 
fragments of new and strange worlds other than the real, 
that gives to what they do its charm. ‘The charm would 
be broken if any attempt were made by parents or others 
to deceive them or make them believe that they really are 
the grown-up men and women, or the animals, which for 
the time being they imagine themselves to be, or that 
their blocks and chairs actually are what their fancy 
represents. 

All this throws light upon our Santa Claus problem. 
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To delight children we need above everything else to 
cultivate in them the dramatic instinct, the acting in- 
stinct, the ‘play-that-things-are-so”’ instinct; that is, 
we must cultivate their imaginations. 

But how can this be done? The imagination of chil- 
dren is only very slightly touched by teaching them facts 
as facts, or by representing as facts things that are not. 
Indeed facts as such, of whatever kind, hardly affect the 
imagination at all, their appeal is to quite other facul- 
ties of the mind. This means that the imagination is 
only very slightly awakened or cultivated or reached by 
teaching children such things as that Santa Claus is an 
actual character,—an actual man who lives at the North 
Pole, who rides in an actual sled over houses, and actually 
comes down chimneys. We thus simply put him into a 
class with Mr. Wright who does actually fly over houses 
in his flying-machine, or with John Smith who actually 
comes down the chimney to sweep it when it is clogged 
with soot. 

The chief feeling we awaken in children by such teach- 
ing is curiosity to know whether what we say is true or 
not, whether we are tricking and deceiving them or 
not. ‘Their imagination is touched hardly at all. 

But, if we let them understand from the beginning that 
Santa Claus and his North Pole and his riding over the 
houses in a sled drawn by reindeers, and his coming down 
chimneys is all a wonderful and mysterious piece of fun, 
a great, splendid, funny play, which not only father and 
mother, but men and women and children all over the 
country and all over the Christian world join in getting 
up and carrying on every Christmas, then we open to 
them a great and enchanting fairy world, a wonder- 
world, a drama-world, a world of the imagination, into 
which they enter with the greatest eagerness, and in 
which they find the wildest and most unending delight. 
And now all is honest: there does not come a time later 
on when they are hurt by finding out that they have been 
deceived. 

It is with Santa Claus as with all child-stories which 
appeal to the imagination. To make sure that children 
will enjoy the story of the ‘‘Three Bears” and “Goldi- 
locks’’ we do not have to tell them that there really were 
three such bears as the story represents, which actually 
lived in a house, and ate with spoons, and slept in beds, 
and sat in chairs and talked. That would only perplex 
them. It is the make-believe bears, the imagination 
bears, it is playing sit in chairs, and playing talk, that 
they see fun in and enjoy. If we told our children that 
there was a real ‘‘Puss in Boots’’ that actually took steps 
three leagues long, and an actual ‘‘Jack’’ who climbed 
an actual ‘‘Bean Stalk,” and a real ‘‘Cow”’ that jumped 
over the real ‘‘Moon,” and a real ‘‘Brother Rabbit” 
that talked to the other animals and played tricks on them, 
it would not increase their enjoyment of these stories; it 
would lessen their enjoyment; it would puzzle their poor 
little minds; it would mix up truth and falsehood in utter 
confusion in their thoughts; and it would make them 
believe that we were intentionally lying to them. 

The delight which children find in these stories is in 
knowing that they are just stories: it is in beimg taken 
into a new world—into just a play world, which is under- 
stood not to be a real world at all. The fun is in getting 
out of this real world into a world which the story-teller 
has created, and which the child by listening to and en- 
joying the story is helping to create. The fun is in living 
in a world strange and new, which he knows 1s not the 
actual. ‘This gives to the child the greatest possible 
delight, while at the same time it stimulates the imagina- 
tion in the highest degree. 

This is true culture of the imagination. This is. pro- 
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but not least, this leaves the child morally uninjured: it 
does not take advantage of his ignorance and his trusting 
nature to deceive him. 

Orrawa, Can. 


Finding. 


BY MARGUERITE O. B. WILKINSON. 


My soul went out to search for God, 
While yet my life was young; 

The while I sought I worshipped Him 
With smooth and supple tongue, 
Yet found Him not for all my words, 
My fulsome prayer and praise, 
Since Grief and Love had never fired 

The twilight of my days. 


But now, since Grief hath cradled me, 
And Love unclothed her breast, 

New born and nurtured in new faith 
My soul brings home her quest, 

And finds Him in the wind-swept earth, 
Clean washen after rains, 

Aye, by His Grace, the blossomy bough 
A new distinction gains. 


My soul hath caught a glimpse of God 
Upon the city street, 

Where one day, in full brotherhood, 
All humankind shall meet; 

Yea, joy of joys, my soul hath found, 
And few the words I need! 

For all my toil my worship is, 
And all my hope my creed! 


How to spend a Winter in Florida. 


BY REV. E. P. POWELL. 


The number of those seeking to spend the coldest 
months in Florida is so greatly increasing that to answer 
their letters, as to the best routes and best localities, is 
becoming a serious burden, at least to me. In reality 
it is a very simple matter and very easily achieved if 
one only knows the preliminaries. If you propose to join 
the great horde of tourists and spend money liberally, 
why, go ahead. You surely will find ways enough to get 
rid of a big wad at Palm Beach and similar resorts. You 
will, however, come back to the North, as thousands of 
tourists are doing, with very little knowledge of the real 
Florida, and having gained very little advantage from 
your winter's tour. You will see some tropical foliage 
and some magnificent gardening, but of real Southern life 
and the possibilities of Southern homes you will have seen 
very little. 

However, my business is with those who have limited 
means and are in a puzzle as to how to make the most of 
what they can afford to spend. My advice is to take an 
ocean trip from Boston to Jacksonville, and then get into 
the middle of the State, among the hills and lakes. Find 
a quiet village, rent a cottage with plenty of garden land, 
and keep still. It is not at all important for you to ramble 
around over the State. What you want is to drink in 
the sunshine of January, do some gardening, form a few 
friendships, eat all the oranges and sweet potatoes you 
care for, and pick wild flowers or roses every month that 
you are there. Mark what I say: do not become a tourist, 
it is a dolefully unsatisfactory life, as well as needlessly 


el intend to spend the whole winter in Florida, it 
will tend greatly to your advantage if you go early enough 
to make your own garden. ‘The Southern garden is begun 
by the natives about the 1st of October, or a little earlier; 
but you are quite in time for most good vegetables by 
November 1. The sandy soil is easily worked and rapidly 
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put in order. It is real fun of a golden morning to use 
your rake and hoe among your little carrots and lettuce 
and cabbage plants. One of my tenants last winter had, 
out of a little garden of fifty feet square, about every vege- 
table desirable for a country dinner. Her carrots and 
turnips and beets were delicious, but better yet were the 
greens which grow quickly in our Southern soil. 

If you want flowers, and do not find them around your 
cottage, a bed of cannas will be in superb bloom long 
before spring, while roses have their finest displays during 
the cold months. The robins get here some time in No- 
vember, possibly earlier; but they do not sing, not as a 
rule. They gather in the bay heads by the thousands, 
and the bluebirds have similar habits. The mocking- 
bird, however, is on hand with his jabber and his song, 
and will give you all the music you want. He hasaspecial 
time for pouring out all his soul in September and October, 
and then is at it again in March. He will light on your 
gable, look pertly down at you, make all sorts of com- 
ments, and, if you throw down a piece of apple, he will 
jump to your feet and help himself. You will be amused 
to find that your chickens do not understand apples, and 
it takes some little time for them to be willing to eat the 
pieces. 

Now you see that you are domiciled quietly; with pleas- 
ant things about you, and the cost for rent is twenty 
dollars, and for milk and groceries about ten dollars more 
per month. Your fuel will not exceed two dollars per 
month, sawed and delivered at your door. ‘That is 
enough for your kitchen stove and your fireplace. By all 
means secure a cottage with a fireplace if you can. There 
is nothing so delightful as a bit of fire to go to bed by or 
to bathe by inthe morning. A fireplace fire has an individ- 
uality of its own. It enters right into the spirit of human 
people, doing a lot of talking and laughing, and keeping 
us in good spirits. I have four fireplaces in my house— 
not one too many. 

Now for the saving. - Your clothes will cost you very 
little in the way of wear and tear, for an overcoat is rarely 
ever put on. Most of the winter we go in our shirt sleeves 
and no vest. A sweater jacket may be handy for the 
evenings. You have cut off your coal bills, probably 
one hundred dollars or more. Your doctor’s bill is a 
pretty certain affair in the North, and quite surely absent 
here in the South. Catarrh and rheumatism have a 
hard time of it in this climate. I brought one young 
friend here who for nineteen years had never been free 
from’inflammatory rheumatism. In less than one month 
she was rambling the pine woods and rowing on the lake, 
absolutely well. An old lady from Michigan, a friend of 
mine, who could not walk a few rods without pain, I dis- 
covered walking two miles to the village and back again 
inside a month of Florida treatment. It is a wonderful 
State, only be careful that you do not go into the malarious 
or mosquito-ridden sections. That much of Florida is 
flat and malarious I do not deny, but that much of it is 
delightfully free from tainted air I know. I came myself 
to get rid of the catarrh and avoid grippe: I have found 
a spot where the summers are just as delightful as the 
winters, and both of them are healthful and delightful. 

As for the people, I do not know that I have quite the 
same opinion of negroes that I formerly had, but I have 
found them to be courteous and industrious. It is all 
nonsense to whine about the negro as the white man’s 
burden. The larger part of these black fellows work most 
of the time, and most of them are quite as energetic as 
white folks. They are not exactly Anglo-Saxons, and they 
like to be let alone a good deal in their notions. The 
Cracker element in the South is alot of raw material with 
a good deal of promise in it. It gives us some of our best 
farmers, and only a very small portion of this social element 
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is incapable of rapid advance. Tn Sorrento, however, most 
of my neighbors are Northerners, and a precious good lot 
they are. We are gradually building up town libraries, 
neighborhood telephones, and I have electric lights in my 
house, as others may have. 

SorRENTO, FLA. 


Alone? 


BY REV. Cc. G. ADAMS. 


Alone? When Nature in her wondrous forms, 
The sparkling wave, the crystal sand, the sea, 
The beauteous flower, the tinted fields, the tree, 
Is carving through the storms 
Such daily sweet companionship for thee? 
No! Not alone. 


Alone? When man in all his varying moods, 
Fierce passion’s strife, exalted aim, or ease,— 
Moods changing often as the changing breeze,— 
His restless life intrudes 
To bring thee joy, or bend thee to thy knees? 
No! Not alone. 


Alone? When all creation forward7aims 
To reach its perfected, predestined goal; 
And every member bids thee add thy dole, 
Each pressing hard his claims 
To make thee share thy portion of the whole? 
No! Not alone. 


Alone? When every breath a soul-life hides; 
’Neath every shape of water, fire, or air, 
Some glorious spirit finds a sojourn there, 
And brooding, vast, there bides 
In all omniscient God, exact and fair? 
No! Not alone. 


The Passion for Perfection. 


BY REV. WILLIAM SULLIVAN. 


Whatever the difficulties of this topic,—and it is as 
hard to speak up to as to live up to,—this, at any rate, 
is a consolation at the very outset, that, if there is to 
be a high passion at all, it must be for perfection. ‘There 
is no passion for mediocrity. No trace of passion even 
stirs the oyster securely buried in his unrevealed domain 
of mud. But there is, we may say, a passion in the 
lily, which, in a kind of divine agony of birth, rends the 
shell of its seed, pushes aside the heavy clod, attains the 
upper air and the vision of the sky, and in the victory of 
purposed consummation breaks open its alabaster vase 
and bestows its fragrance on its God. Likewise, so god- 
like a thing as a great passion of the soul can be evoked 
and directed only by an end, an achievement, which is 
godlike. Whether it is the patriot’s passion, the artist’s, 
the scholar’s, the reformer’s, or the saint’s, the end is, 
and must be, perfect,—a perfect country, a perfect form 
of beauty, a perfect truth, a perfect society, a perfect 
soul. Mediocrity, always scandalized or angered by 
the disturbing zeal of those who dedicate themselves 
to the unattained good, to the far-off ideal, can oppose 
to their deep passion nothing greater than indignation. 
And indignation is backward-looking, while passion 
is future-regarding and forward-sweeping. “‘God-pos- 
sessed” is the original Greek meaning of enthusiasm, and 
the God-possessed man can work for no lower end than 
a God-blessed cause. 

But, while we may justly take comfort and a strength- 
ened faith from this clear witness to man’s divineness,— 
that, if he have a true passion at all, it cannot stop short 
of the perfect and supreme,—we have to consider certain 
sorrowful facts that have attended the passion for per- 
fection as it has actually worked among men. History, 
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the teacher of perhaps our most sober wisdom, tells us 
plainly what has been the lot of many, if not most, of 
the men with a passion for the perfect. It has been 
the cross, the’stake, the dungeon, the ban of exile, the 
sentence of starvation. Institutions that worship a 
slain prophet as God have slain other prophets for resem- 
bling him too much. A sacerdotalism at Rome anathe- 
matizes a sacerdotalism at Jerusalem for having killed 
Jesus the reformer; and straightway it turns to light 
the fagots of its own reformers,—a Bruno, a Vanini, a 
Latimer, a Huss. A prophet is without honor in any 
country, till, long after his broken heart has found 
final rest, the world wakes up to discover that he was 
a prophet. “Every column in the temple of Truth rests 
in the grave of a martyr.” It is a great phrase of Jean 
Paul’s. Let us who have now free access to that temple 
bear in our hearts the devout remembrance of what 
manner of life and what manner of death have founded 
and sustained it. 

Kindred to this sad fact, still another sad fact that 
bears on our subject seems to emerge from history. The 
passion for perfection is always seen in an individual, and 
the persecution inflicted on it always proceeds from a 
group, or, if you will permit an ugly word, just now to 
the fore in the city, from a gang. The gang-spirit is 
typically this: “No innovation, no heresy, no novelty, 
no secession. If any head lifts itself above the heads of 
all the rest of us, it’s going to be broken.” That is the 
gang-spirit, whether the gang be theological or political 
or even literary and scientific; for these latter have also 
their infallibilities and their articles of subscription. If 
you wish to see to what extent the gang-spirit has woven 
itself into life and thought, as well as into history, look 
at our language, which is as much the deposit as it is 
the expression of thought, feeling, and sentiment. Never 
was a tongue richer in resources than our English speech, 
nor any more copious, more ample, more precisé, Wer 
what words have we to designate a man who, in honor- 
able independence and conscientious sincerity, goes out 
from a group or an institution to which he has belonged? 
What names are provided for him in this our so opulent 
vernacular? We have ‘“‘renegade,”’ ‘‘apostate,” “traitor,” 
“secessionist,” “rebel,”—words of infamy every one, and 
not a single term of nobility for a man who has done a 
high act of honor. An act of honor certainly it has been 
if, in no mood of intemperate insubordination or hasty 
revolt, he has loyally tried first to convey his new light, 
his larger vision, his holier hope, to his accustomed fellow- 
ship. Then, if they reject him, if they refuse to receive 
his endeavors to save their souls, he must go out from 
them in order to save his own. Let this deeply-rooted 
gang conformity not be forgotten by whosoever dreams 
of giving himself to a passion for perfection. Per- 
formance, going through forms, is what we as individuals 
and we as a race have a congenital tendency to; and 
perfection, the supreme thing, the thing of creative aspi- 
ration, is what only the few in any group ever dare to 
conceive and only the still fewer great sons of God have 
lived for to the uttermost. ey 

Now it occurs to me that the story of the conflict 
between the individual and the group has still another 
chapter, quite different from this that I have just out- 
lined. Democracy is an effort to outgrow the gang- 
spirit and to give free field for the full development of 
the individual. And in certain provinces of activity, 
notably the industrial, we have in our democratic society 
individuals who have grown to the topmost of their 
powers without let or hindrance. With what result? 
A rather startling one, it must be owned. For some of 
these individuals, grown colossal, supermen, in sober 
truth, are now oppressing the groups that gave them 
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leave to grow. And hence, by a most curious and sig- 
nificant completing of the circle of history, democracy 
is now reverting to ancient social instincts, and is demand- 
ing that such men be checked and controlled by the 
group. Just here lies one of our most grievous present 
perplexities. In hatred of the old group-control de- 
mocracy wished to confer on every man perfect freedom 
in self-development. Yet some men have grown so 
great in certain departments of life that they are a danger, 
and we see in them the individual oppressing the group; 
therefore, the cry to restore group-control again. With 
some men this sense of the failure of democracy—so far 
as democracy means developed individuality—is so strong 
that they are setting to work for one or other form of 
an omnipotent state, in which the individual will be sub- 
mitted to a more rigorous constraint than democratic 
societies have yet seen. 

For so large a problem only a half-thinker could dare 
to propose a summary solution. This, however, we seem 
justified in saying: Democracy in its zeal for individual- 
izing ability paid too little attention to socializing sym- 
pathy. It recognized the natural right to grow. It did 
not inculcate the spiritual responsibility so to grow as 
to make your whole group grow with you. “To get” 
has been the gospel of democracy according to a good 
many, and the acceptance of that gospel has caused a 
great proportion of the failures of democracy. ‘To get 
and serve, and serve while getting,’’ whether what we 
get is truth, scholarship, religious inspiration, or mere 
money, is the new gospel which will save democracy, if 
saved it is to be. 

Tf, in the light of all this, we may venture to formulate 
a law of perfection, we may state it thus: Grow. Develop 
every power you have. But for every step forward that 
you take strive to make the society around you take 
a step forward, too. 

I need not mention, I think, that in teaching this high 
and holy lesson of inseparable personal and social perfec- 
tion the Church’s function is unique and supreme. Let 
the Church see the two elements in the problem,—the 
personal and the social,—and let her throw her prophetic 
power into this great spiritual cause, and we need not 
despair that to.a bewildered world will come gladder 
tidings and a diviner salvation than it yet has known. 

Let me, before concluding, dwell for a minute or two 
on that spiritual and personal understanding of the pas- 
sion for perfection which the phrase has generally been 
taken to denote. When men have used the words 
“passion for perfection,’ or any equivalent expression, 
they have meant, as a rule, the desire and the effort for 
inner sanctification. And most just is it that this should 
be its primary and fundamental significance. For, what- 
ever we are to do, we first must be; and our “doing” 
will depend upon our “‘being.’’ Conceive our duty as you 
will, but first make sure that there is a soul which knows 
what duty is. Set our hands to whatever task you think 
awaits them, but try first to produce an inner spirit that 
will look on all tasks as divine. At the root of our life 
is the desire to relate our finite existence with an infinite 
existence. he imperfect part cries out for the perfect 
whole. We are not detached in chaos. We are all 
bound up and bound together in some sovereign One. 
And the deepening consciousness of this unity that ever 
moves forward toward a consummation too splendid and 
too awful for our present thought to grasp, and the grow- 
ing worship and soaring aspiration that are born in us 
and go out from us as we thus contemplate life fulfilled,— 
these are the holy of holies of our spirit and of our faith. 
Death and the sentence of death are over every church 
in which any temporalities displace these eternities. Our 
church is liberal. Its intellectual liberty is wide. Let 
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us work together that its spiritual vitality shall also be 
deep. Moments of contemplation, times of recollection, 
a share in the higher and truer and purer experiences of 
the great seekers after God,—may these be part of our 
passion for perfection, 

ScHENEcTADy, N.Y. 


Religion. 


Wherever humanity is found at its highest, religion has 
been the motive power, leader in all progress, home guard 
of all stability, source of revolutions the most prevailing, 
champion and prize of the boldest adventures, pioneer 
more eager than commerce, explorer more patient than 
science. Religion is acknowledged the mother of arts. 
She reared the temples that make Egypt venerable, and 
shaped the marbles that made Greece renowned. She 
lighted the eyes of the Sistine Virgin, and unrolled -the 
Divina Commedia, and inspired the strains of Handel 
and Bach. In private life she has been the authoritative 
teacher, comforter, lifting the soul above the dust, purify- 
ing the heart by faith, eliciting the spirit of self-sacrifice 
by which society subsists, cheering the sufferer in mortal 
pains, redeeming and renewing the world.—Frederic Henry 
Hedge. 


Spiritual Life, 


God’s children are immortal while their Father hath 
anything for them to do on earth.—Thomas Fuller. 


a 


The evening is come: no tradesman doth more care- 
fully take in his wares, clear his shop-board, and shut his 
windows, than I would shut up my thoughts and clear 
my mind. ‘hat student shall live miserably which, like 
a camel, lies down under his burthen.— Joseph Hale. 


& 


Duty considered, duty willed, duty done, will make one 
God-like. Yet there is another attitude, as important as 
the attitude of truth and of duty, for the development of 
great personality. Itis the attitude described in the word 
“love.” Be a great lover, be a great lover!—Charles F. 
Thuing. 


a 


“What is the chief end of man?” ‘The old catechism 
answered, “‘To glorify God and enjoy him forever.” 
Our new version is, To share and be possessed with the 
spirit of God and to give this good-will constant expres- 
sion. Herein is life, power, freedom, satisfaction, joy, 
Rev. Charles F. Dole. 

wt 


It is good to believe that God is our goal, that benefi- 
cent service is the bread of life to our souls; for if this be 
true, there is a place for every one of us from the least to 
the greatest,—no one need fall out of the race. If this 
be true, we may find in beneficent service the standard 
by which to measure the value of life—Elizabeth Powell 
Bond. 

& 


When God intended to reveal any future events or 
high notions to his prophets, he then carried them either 
to the deserts or the seashore, that, having so separated 
them from amidst the press of people and business and 
the cares of the world, he might settle their mind in a 
quiet repose, and there make them fit for revelation — 
Isaak Walton. 
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Literature. 


Tue Frr-rren Farry Boox. Edited by 
Clifton Johnson. Boston: Little, Brown & 
Co. $1.50.—Fairy stories forever, and the 
old ones are generally the best! Mr. John- 
son has edited several volumes of these tales, 
and probably his supply is not yet exhausted. 
Here are some of the old favorites, like “The 
Sleeping Beauty” and others of Grimm and 
Andersen, with many others chosen trom 
different sources and representing the folk- 
lore of many lands. It may be remembered 
that Mr. Johnson makes an especial point of 
avoiding excessive pathos, and that he 
softens or slightly changes such stories as 
show, by their coarse details, traces of a less 
refined age than our own. We have always 
reckoned ‘The Babes in the Woods” as the 
saddest of child stories. Many a child has 
wept over the pitiful fate of the two children, 
deserted by their cruel uncle and starving to 
death in the lonely wood, who would not 
quiver at terrible tales of bloodshed that lay 
less within their own possible range of ex- 
perience. ‘Bluebeard’? is here; the old 
gray donkey of Grimm’s story is still beaten 
three times a day until she dies; and there 
are other incidental features of the stories 
which show the editor has not been able to 
eliminate all ‘the sentiments of a barbaric 
past.” But the “Babes in the Woods” is 
the only one probably which will cause a 
heartache, and that may perhaps be taken 
as a necessary part of a child’s education. 
The collection is attractive, and the illustra- 
tions by Alexander Popini are especially 
clever. 


THE PROVINCIAL AMERICAN, AND OTHER 
Essays. By Meredith Nicholson. Boston: 
Houghton Mifflin Company. $1.25 net.— 
The echoes of one of these essays, ‘Should 
Smith go to Church?” have not yet died 
away, although it appeared first several 
months ago, proof sufficient that in it the 
essayist touched on a live topic. Nor does 
it stand by itself in that respect. “A Pro- 
vincial Capital” and ‘The Provincial Amer- 
ican,’ which names the book, are essays 
of Indiana, pleasant justifications of what 
Mr. Nicholson calls his ‘‘incurable provin- 
cialism.”’ That Indianapolis is a good city 
to live in we knew before: but it is worth 
while to read this corroboration of our faith, 
put with both humor and true appreciation. 
Other essays are: ‘‘ The Tired Business Man’’; 
“Confessions of a Best-seller,’’ first pub- 
lished anonymously in the Atlantic Monthly; 
and “The Spirit of Mischief.’”” Mr. Nichol- 
son has certainly shown that he can write 
essays as well as best-sellers. 


NEXT-NIGHT STORIES. 
son Messer. Boston: Lothrop, Lee & 
Shepard Company. $1 mnet—How many 
dear mothers and daddies love to tell stories 
at supper-time or bed-time, but when that 
time comes find themselves strangely lacking 
in imagination? Here is a set of twelve 
stories, one for to-night and the next night, 
the very sort one would love to tell, all about 
animals,—some . about good old domestic 
friends and others about the wild animals 
that children are always interested in. Of 
course these creatures are gifted with speech 
and human emotions, which makes it very 
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easy to express their feelings and teach little 
lessons in kindness. What a laugh the chil- 
dren will have after hearing these tales 
whenever they see a proud peacock or a 
smart ‘‘Miss Raccoon,’ and surely, there 
is nobody too grown up to laugh with them 
and enjoy these stories. 


THe JAPANESE Twins. By Lucy Fitch 
Perkins. Boston: Houghton Mifflin Com- 
pany. $1 net.—The delightful Dutch twins, 
who made the world of childhood more merry 
and content last Christmas season, have 
worthy successors in this pair of small Japan- 
ese, fortunate dwellers in the Happy Islands, 
the Paradise of Children, on the other side 
of the Ocean of Peace. Their politeness to 
each other and their interesting foreign cus- 
toms and ways of speaking do not change 
the fact that they are real children, kin to 
the young Americans who will read about 
them. Mrs. Perkins is as skilful with her 
pencil as with the pen, and the pictures fit 
the text, as they should when the writer is 
also the illustrator, 


PRUDENT PriscuA. By Mary C. E. 
Wemyss. Boston: Houghton Mifflin Com- 
pany. $1.25 net.—The Professional Aunt 
was one of those books that make easy the 
path to another by the same author, The 
new one is quite different in general plan, 
but it likewise contains telling character 
types, entertaining conversations, and the 
suggestion of things unsaid. It is illumi- 
nated by the same unusual quality of humor, 
and its whimsical heroine, eager to be of 
service in the world, and pathetically in 
need of an outlet for her overflowing sym- 
pathies, is distinctly new in quality. It is 
a relief to have an unillustrated story. Nine 
times out of ten the illustrations hurt in- 
stead of helping. 


Party’s BUTTERFLY Days. By Carolyn 
Wells. New York: Dodd, Mead & Co. 
The tenth book about Patty finds her as 
winning, as resourceful, and as enjoyable as 
ever. Patty is growing up, and she queens 
it among her adorers in the fashion supposed 
to be the prerogative of American girls only. 
One can hardly imagine the book offered in 
England for girls of fourteen; but we are per- 
fectly sure that girls of fourteen and older, 
there as here, will take Patty rapturously 
to their hearts, appreciate her generosity, 
and fall in line with her train of admirers. 
She is a typically American heroine, and the 
girls who cannot have things all their own 
way as Patty does will only wish they could. 


A LattL® Boox oF Curistmas. By John 
Kendrick Bangs. Boston: Little, Brown 
& Co. $1 net.—In this little volume are 
four Christmas stories written in Mr. Bangs’s 
inimitable style, with an unusual touch of 


pathos added to his usual humor, which gives 


the reader a deeper feeling in regard to the 
author’s work than he has had before. They 
are all stories of the present time in New 
York City, a crowded place for Santa Claus 
to manage. The help he receives in re- 
membering several kiddies is a happy sug- 
gestion for those who have time and money 
to make Christmas Day the happy time it 
should be for every little child, rich or poor. 
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Miscellaneous. 


The Impressions Calendar, issued ‘by Paul 
Elder & Co. of San Francisco, is especially 
attractive this year. It is called ‘‘A Book 
Lover’s Year for 1913”? and appeals to all 
who love books or care for distinctive pict- 
ures of writers and characteristic passages 
from the best things they have written. 
Some of the photographs from which these 
pictures are taken are quite new tous. This 
is one of the calendars into which has gone 
truly constructive thought, shown by the 
choice of selections, the inclusion of certain 
interesting pictures not photographs, the 
good taste of the-coloring and illuminated 
letters, and the general arrangement. 
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A Kodak Calendar of Canada contains in- 
teresting pictures—‘A Winter Walk in 
Winnipeg,” ‘‘A Winter Holiday in Vancou- 


REV. J. T. SUNDERLAND’S 
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ORIGIN AND CHARACTER OF THE 
BIBLE. New Edition $1.20 net, by mail 
$1.34; THE SPARK IN THE CLOD (Re- 
ligion and rales la. 80 cents net, by mail 
89 cents; OH, TO BE RICH AND 
YOUNG! $1.00 net, by mail $1.08. Order 
from UNITARIAN BOOK ROOM, 25 Beacon 
Street, Boston, Mass. 
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THE COMING CHURCH — 
ITS WORSHIP AND SERVICE 
By ELMER S. FORBES 


The Church is organized religion, and so 

as man continues to be religious the Church will 
endure. The Church of the future, like that of 
the present and the past, will exercise the two 
functions of worship and service. The first, be- 
cause it is an imperative demand of the heart. 
We are immersed in affairs, we cannot get away 
from them, but in spite of it the heart cries out 
for what is stable and eternal and will not be 
satisfied with anything less than the deep things 
of the spirit. ‘The coming Church will empha- 
size the function of service much more than is 
the case to-day. Service is the visible expres- 
sion or the acid test of religion, and by it the 
Church demonstrates its own sincerity. More 
and more it must and will make its influence 
felt in the life of the time. Through its mem- 
bers it must strive to moralize business and the 
relations of employer and employed, it must be 
interested and do its part in the work of social 
reform, and must engage heartily in the most 
useful and effective kinds of social service. Only 
“ee can it prove its faithfulness to its own 
ideals. 


PUBLISHED FOR FREE DISTRIBUTION 
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‘Order by number only, not by title 


American Unitarian Association 
25 Beacon Street, Boston 
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ver,’’ “On the Old Dawson Trail, Port Ar- 
thur,’ and many others—and selections 
from standard writers, besides the ordinary 
equipment of a calendar. It is substantially 
and tastefully put together. The calendar 
is sold for the benefit of All Souls’ Unitarian 
Church in Winnipeg, Canada, and it is to be 
hoped that many orders for it will go there, 
to testify to the interest and good-will of 
Eastern friends. The price is 60 cents post- 
paid to any address. Send orders to Mrs. 
Bale, 69 Maryland Street, Winnipeg, Can. 


A CALENDAR OF CANADA, 1913 


UBLISHED for the benefit of All Souls’ Unitarian 
Church, Winnipeg, Manitoba. An artistic Christmas 
gift. There are twelve views of Canada, and calendar 

for the twelve months of the year. The views include 
local scenes in some of our centres in the field of Unitarian 
work— Winnipeg, Calgary, Vancouver, Victoria, and others. 
Order one or more and add your mite to the Unitarian 
Movement in Winnipeg. 
Printed in sepia, in envelope, ready for mailing. 
Price 50c.—10c. Postage 


Address all orders to Mrs. William G. Bale, 69 Mary- 
land.St., Winnipeg, Manitoba, Canada. 


HEART AND VOICE 


A NEW BOOK OF SONGS AND SERVICES 
FOR THE SUNDAY-SCHOOL AND THE HOME 


Prepared by 


Rev. CHARLES W. WENDTE, D.D. 


COMPILER OF “THE SUNNYSIDE,” 
“THE CAROL,” “JUBILATE DEO," ETC, 


At this season, when pastors and superintendents are 

i how to improve the musical and liturgical 

services o} the Sunday-school, we would call their atten- 

tion to the merits of this latest and best work of a compiler 

whose previous ventures in this field have met with un- 

ented favor in liberal religious circles in the United 

tes and England, and whose large experience in Child 

Song assures a collection of hymns, tunes, and liturgies 

in harmony with the present standards and needs of the 
liberal Christian Sunday-school and home. 

The book contains 365 hymns and poems, 264 tunes 
together with 24 liturgies for the regular sessions an special 
occasions of the children’s service. 

The endeavor has been made to present in these simple 
liturgies the noblest utterances of the Old and New Testa- 


pable of a a OCD treatment. The poetic and ethical 

values of the selections in verse have been carefully con- 
, while the music to which they are wedded is 

throughout tuneful and singable, and of a high order. 

The best way to be assured of this is to send for a copy of 
the book for examination. 

“Heart and Voice” has already been adopted by a large 
number of our Sunday-schools, whose testimony as to the 
enrichment their services have received through its intro- 
duction is most gratifying. A list of these will be fur- 
nished show who eng to snake further aetna We ive 
herewith opinion of a few in Sunday-school 
affairs, formed after a careful examination of the heals 

CoMMENDATIONS.—From W. H. Lyon, D.D., in 
the Christian Register:— 

“There is an astonishing amount of new matter and a 
still more astonishing amount of admirable matter. The 
most marked quality of the music is what it should be in 
a book for children,—brightness.” 

From Rev. Frederick L. Hosmer, D.D.:— 

“Tt seems to me the fullest, most elaborate Sunday- 
school Manual yet issued in this country, or elsewhere, 
so far as I know. ... I am stirred to congratulation.” 

From Rev. George H. Badger, in the Unitarian:— 

“A more si ully wrought-out work of definite use- 
fulness has rarely been the good fortune of the liberal 
fellowship. . . . It marks a decisive step in advance. ... 
There is a most excellent collection of service, with a gen- 
erous range and logical development combining simplicity, 
dignity, and variety, with rare discrimination.” 

Frem Reo. Henry F. Cope, General Secretary Religious 


Education Society: 
“Tt is - to find a book consisting apparently 
of songs which young people may sing without loss 


of self-respect, and normally without breach of veracity, 
so well arranged end starectively i .. Tam looks 


printed. . 
ing forward to using the first part of the book in my own | 
family.” 


Send for a copy of HEART AND VOICE. 
Price: Single Copies, 60 cents each, postpaid. 
To Sunday-schools: 50 cents each, carriage prepaid. 


Publishers: GEO. H. ELLIS CO. 
272 CONGRESS STREET, BOSTON, MASS. 


| people and for use by ministers. [I 
» with a marriage certificate bound in facing the 
| title page (at no extra charge). 
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NEW AUTUMN BOOKS 


UNSEEN EMPIRE 


A Study of the Plight of Nations that do not pay their Debts 
By DAVID STARR JORDAN 


President Jordan here shows that civilized nations are all in their degree under the domina- 
tion of a power stronger than kings or parliaments, more lasting than armies or navies, the unseen 
Empire of Finance. He further shows that this mastery is not now in the hands of individual men, 


however powerful, but that it has passed over into an impersonal Empire of Debt. 


Many of the 


essential statements which Dr. Jordan makes have been verified by leading bankers both in this 
country and abroad. There is an “unseen empire’ that can to a certain, and perhaps to a large, 
degree sway the destinies of nations, and the method, if not the exact extent of it, is told in this 


highly informing and suggestive volume. 


$1.25 net; by mail, $1.33 


THE OPEN SECRET 
By JAMES T. BIXBY 


This “ study of life’s deeper forces ” is a search- 
ing examination into the motive power which 
lies behind the mechanism of the universe,—a 
universe which is still in the making, and in con- 
nection with which to accomplish his divine pur- 
poses God depends largely upon man. The 
book is one of practical and helpful application, 
to the writing of which Dr. Bixby has brought 
his ripe scholarship and profound but lucid 
thought. 


$1.25 net; by mail, $1.35 


The Story of a Good 


Woman 


By DAVID STARR JORDAN 


The woman referred to in the title is Jane 
Lathrop Stanford, whom the author terms “ one 
of the bravest, wisest, most patient, most 
courageous, and most devout of all the women 
who have ever lived.” The reader will under- 
stand his praise when he learns from the pages 
of this little book something of the history of 
the founding of Stanford University, the great 
vicissitudes of its earlier years, and the devotion 
of Mrs. Stanford to it when success seemed im- 
possible. 


$1.00 net; by mail, $1.08 


The Art of Married Life 


By GEORGE S. MERRIAM 
The opportunities, privileges, joys, duties, 


| and mutual obligations of married life are here 


presented in a most persuasive and compelling 
way. The sweetness and nobility of a true mar- 
riage find happy expression in this little volume. 
It is eminently fitted as a gift to newly married 
It can be had 


The booklet is printed in red and black through- 
out and is exceptionally attractive. It comes in 
two bindings: white ooze flexible calf with ripple 
silk paper lining, and cover stamping in gold, 
boxed; also paper covers, stamped in ink, and 


enclosed in an envelope to match. 


Flexible leather, 75 cents net; by mail, 80 cents 
Paper covers, 25.cents net; by mail 27 cents 


How a Modern Atheist 
Found God 


By G. A. FERGUSON 


The intimate revelation of the spiritual ex- 
perience of a man at first devoutly orthodox, then 
a doubter, then an atheist, and finally a rational 
believer in God and his universe. The processes 
of the writer's reasoning and the books which 
influenced his change of thought are set forth 
in his narrative. It is a thoroughly stimulating 
and suggestive little volume. 


80 cents net; by mail, 86 cents 


Treasures New and Old 


A memorial to 


JAMES FREEMAN CLARKE 


Celebrating the one hundredth anniversary 
of his birth, which was commemorated by meet- 
ings held in the Church of the Disciples and in 
Arlington Street Church. In this volume are 
brought together the birthday testimonials, 
together with the tributes of earlier years, and 
a selection of sermons. There are twelve full- 
page illustrations, giving portraits of Mr. and 
Mrs. Clarke (including the painting by William 
Morris Hunt); views of the old and new Church 


| of the Disciples, etc. 


$1.00 net; by mail, $1.10 


FORGET-ME-NOT 


A Year of Happy Days 


Edited by 
CLARA BANCROFT BEATLEY 


These selections for daily reading have been 
chosen for their cheerful courage and simple trust 
and are free from tendencies to introspection. 
“The aim has been,” as stated in the Foreword, 
“to provide for young people a grateful thought 
for every day; to help them to see God and to 
love him through his familiar gifts of home and 
friends and simple fireside joys.” 

Under each day is given a Scriptural text and 
a stanza or two of verse chosen from a widely 
ara group of the best poets, both living and 

ead. 


$1.00 net; by mail, $1.09 


PUBLICATION DEPARTMENT 
AMERICAN UNITARIAN ASSOCIATION 
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The Dome. 
Telling Story. 


I know of a boy that’s sleepy. 
I can tell by the nodding head, 
And the eyes that cannot stay open 
While the good-night prayer is said. 


And the whispered “Tell a ’tory,” 
Said in such a drowsy way, 

Makes me hear the bells of Dreamland, 
That ring at close of day. 


So you want a story, darling! 
What shall the story be? 

Of Little Boy Blue in the haystack, 
And the sheep he fails to see, 


As they nibble the meadow clover 
While the cows are in the corn? 

O Little Boy Blue, wake up, wake up, 
For the farmer blows his horn! 


Or shall it be the story 
Of Little Bo Peep I tell, 

And the sheep she lost, and mourned for, 
As if awful fate befell? 


Oh, the pigs that went to market— 
That’s the tale for me to tell! 
The great big pig, and the little pigs, 
And the wee, wee pig, as well. 
Just look at the baby, bless him! 
The little rogue’s fast asleep. 
I might have stopped telling stories 
When I got to Little Bo Peep. 
—Eben E Rexford. 


The Thankful Heart. 


BY KATE HUDSON. 


It was on a Monday during the lunch recess 
in Miss Harvey’s class, with “Thanksgiving 
only three days away”’ and all the lassies in 
Grade 5A eagerly discussing the coming 
holiday. 

Sadie Smith was going “‘to grandma’s at 
Rye Beach,” Dollie Dixon was expecting 
an aunt and four small cousins to help in the 
celebrating, Gertie Grey was going to spend 
the day at a great-aunt’s in Boston, and 
Mollie Mellish was “going in our new auto 
to Aunt Amy’s out on Long Island’’; and 
all of them were going to have turkey with 
the usual ‘go-witherums” and unlimited 
pumpkin pie. 

Then up spoke Adolfine Schneider. “ We 
don’t get a turkey,” she said casually. “My 
mother says they’re awful high this year, so 
we have lamb stew with Kldse—what you 
call dumplings—to make it look like more.” 

“No turkey!” cried Dillie Dimock, aghast. 
“Why, Adolfine, you’ve got to: it wouldn’t 
be Thanksgiving without turkey!” 

“Oh, yes, it would,” said Adolfine, serenely. 
“Tf you can’t have turkey, you just get your- 
self something else; and we’re going to have 
kale and chestnuts, too.” 

“And pumpkin pie” added Fannie Foster: 
“you are going to have pumpkin pie, Adol- 
fine, aren’t you?” 

“Nope,” cheerfully answered her little 
friend: ‘we don’t none of us like pumpkin pie. 
We're going to have raisin rice.”’ 

“When are you going to have your din- 
ner?” continued Fannie, with an involuntary 
shudder; “in the middle of the day, or on 
Thursday evening?” 

“We don’t have it on Thursday at all,’ re- 
plied Adolfine, carefully shaking out her nap- 
kin over the trash basket: “we have it to- 
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morrow because our Tant’ Tina goes back to 
Bremen on Wednesday, and she wants her 
Thanksgiving dinner with us before she goes. 
So we have our Thanksgiving on Tuesday.” 

“Oh, but, Adolfine,” cried Dollie and 
Mollie and Gertie all in one horrified breath; 
“you've got to have it on a Thursday, and 
you just can’t have it before the twenty- 
eighth.” 

“Oh, yes, you can,” smiled Adolfine, airily, 
“if you got to; and we got to on ’count of 
my Tant’ Tina. You can have your Thanks- 
giving just whenever you want to, my Tant’ 
‘Tina says.” 

Amid the many “Why, Adolfines!” and 
“Did you evers!” and “the ideas!” called 
forth by this rash assertion, Bettie Baker was 
distinctly heard to “feel thankful that I 
haven’t got to eat lamb stew; for of all 
stews lamb stew is the worst stew ever.” 

“There’s much, much worser things than 
lamb stew,” stoutly maintained Adolfine; 
“and Klése—what you call dumplings—taste 
d’licious; and I feel awful thankful I got a 
Grossmutter who knows how to make Kiése.” 

“Sure, and you’ve the thankful heart, 
darlint,” cried Mrs. Ryan, who had just fin- 
ished scrubbing the supply-room, seating 
herself for a five minutes’ rest on the little 
spare desk in the corner, “and that’s a thing 
to be mighty thankful for. You see, children, 
however little we may think we have worth 
bein’ thankful for, there’s always something 
worse you might have had; and you can 
always be thankful for what you haven’t got, 
can’t you now? I found that out a year or 
two ago when, the day before Thanksgiving, 
I was that cross wid my Mike—wid him out 
of a job and the children startin’ in on the 
whoopin’-cough—for trying to make me say I 
was thankful for this and that. I was that 
cross and contrary I just wouldn’t feel thank- 
ful; “Thankful! for what, sure?’ thinks I as 
I was fallin’ asleep. 

“We hadn’t slep’ more’n three or four 
hours before some one was pounding, pound- 
ing on our front door; and, when Mike—and 
me right after him—went to open it, there 
was the Murphys from down the street. 
‘Oh, Mrs. Ryan,’ cried they, ‘won’t you please 
take us in for the night, for we’re all burnt 
out and haven’t a roof to cover us?’ Just 
to think o’ that now! 

“Of course, we took ’em in, her and her 
two children and her husband, too,—whenever 
he wasn’t rushing back to the old home seeing 
what he could save from the ruins,—and we 
made them just as cosey as we could; but I 
doubt me that any of ’em slep’ much more 
that night. You see they’d been that scared 
—bein’ woke right up out of their sleep and 
having to be took down the fire-escape by the 
firemen with hardly enough clothes to cover 
’em—that the children didn’t rightly get over 
it for a week. And, though but few of their 
things were so spoiled by fire and water that 
they couldn’t be used again at all, it did take 
an awful rubbin’ and scrapin’ and polishin’ 
to make ’em look ra’al nice again. And as 
for the smoke smell! sure, it was two whole 
days with every windy wide open all the 
time before I got rid of it, and me only havin’ 
had some few of their clothes and other be- 
longings in my rooms at all. 

“Barly next morning we gave ’em all a 
good breakfast and what we could scrape 
together of clothes for ’em to wear for a day 
or two, and then the four of them went down 


the street together. And then, when I turned 


came from grandma, 
mamma and Dorothy to spend that day 
with her in the country. 
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into my own little kitchen and took out my 
Russ turnips and the fine hambone to get 
ready for our Thanksgiving dinner, it come 
over me all of a suddent like that I did have 
something after all to be thankful for, and I 
told Mike so. And ever since then wheniver 
I feel as though things weren’t just going as 
easy as might be, I think of the fire and the 


smoke and the smell and the awful scare I 


might have had, and I feel most thankful for 


what I’ve escaped; and all the time,” con- 
cluded Mrs. Ryan, picking up her mop and 
brush, fixing the class with an impressive eye, 


“TI do try to keep me a Thankful Heart; for 


sure that’s the thing to be truly thankful on 
Thanksgiving Day and every other day in 
the year,” 


Dorothy’s Turkey. 


Two weeks before Thanksgiving the letter 
asking papa and 


“Grandpa and I can’t eat our big turkey 
and the pumpkin pies all alone. Besides, 


Jeremiah wants to see Dorothy. So, daugh- 


ter, thee must all come,’’ wrote grandma, 
in her quaint Quaker way. 

Jeremiah was Dorothy’s own pet turkey. 
She had selected him herself from all others, 
because, she said, “he was the fattest and 
the speckledest, and he had the biggest 
gobble.” 

He was a beautiful turkey, and perhaps 
no one knew that better than Jeremiah 
himself, He had soft brown and white tail- 
feathers and a fine red crest. And, strange 
to say, he grew very fond of Dorothy. He 
would come to the back porch and call, 
“Gobble, gobble,” until she came out, He 
would eat corn from her hand, then he would 
strut proudly about the yard close to her 
side. 

Five days before Thanksgiving a big ex- 
press package came from Cousin Mabel in 
the city. It was addressed in big black let- 
ters to Dorothy herself. 

Her own eager little fingers cut the stiff 
cord and pulled off the heavy papers. Then 
such shouts and screams of delight reached 
mamma at work in the kitchen that she left 
her pies and came flying in. i 

On the floor sat Dorothy. A little ruffled 
gown lay on her lap. A long cape, with a 
pretty plaid hood, was over her small shoul- 
ders. A big, soft hat, with “really and 
truly” feathers was on one side of her yellow 
head. Dorothy herself was unwrapping a 
package. When the contents of this were 
disclosed, she dropped everything else and 
scampered round and round the room, wav- 
ing before mamma’s astonished eyes a pair 
of dainty kid boots and two long stockings. 
And everything, from the gown to tiny boots 
and gloves was red,—Dorothy’s own bright 
beloved color. : 

Of course, Dorothy wore her new finery 0 
Thanksgiving Day when she went with 
papa and mamma on the early train to 
grandpa’s. i an 

And almost as soon as she had kissed 
grandpa and grandma, and had hugged the 
old white cat and each one of her big family 
of white kittens, she slipped out of doors 
to find Jeremiah. : 

Across the yard she sped. The sun peeped 
under the big hat to find the cheery little 
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face, which always had a smile for every one. 
Jeremiah peeped out, too, from behind the 
corner of the barn. 

_ The flying little figure came toward him, 
waving its tiny gloved hands coaxingly, and 
saying in the sweetest of voices:— 

“Jeremiah! Jeremiah! Why, what’s the 
matter? Don’t you know me, dear? It’s 
Dorothy come to see you.” 

At the first sound of the voice, Jeremiah 
had raised his stiff red head and his pretty, 
proud tail threateningly. Then, in spite of 
the disappointed little quaver which crept 
into the winning words, he flew at his little 
friend, bristling all over, and gobbling his 
loudest, fiercest gobble. 

Poor little Dorothy turned, and flew back 
toward the house, Jeremiah in swift and 
angry pursuit. 

The pretty cape blazed out behind like a 
big bright flame. The hat hung only by its 
ribbons, its long red feathers flapping like 
the petals of a fiery flower. 

Dorothy might have been, mistaken for 
little Red Riding-hood herself flying from a 
hungry wolf. 


“QO mamma, mamma, mamma!’ she 
wailed. ‘“‘Jeremiah doesn’t love me any 
more at all. Oh, dear! Oh, dear!’’ 


Grandma ran to the window.. There was 
Jeremiah stalking about, his ruffled tail and 
blinking, beady eyes still showing signs of 
anger. 

“What did you do to him, dear?”’ asked 
mamma, soothingly. 

' “JT just called him, and wiggled my fingers 
—so.’’ 

Grandma looked at the disconsolate little 
red figure. Suddenly she smiled. 

“Daughter,” she said, ‘‘hasn’t thee an 
old gown of Dorothy’s in thy satchel?” 

Mamma looked surprised. Then she 
laughed. ‘“‘Yes,’’ she said. 

So the old gray gown was put on. Next 
the black stockings and the well-worn black 
boots. Grandma wrapped her own little 
shawl of soft gray wool about her small 
grand-daughter’s shoulders, and set an old 
felt hat of grandpa’s on the yellow curls. 
Then she gave her some corn. 

“Now go find Jeremiah,’’ she said. 

Jeremiah was at his old post near the barn. 
Dorothy stole toward him timidly, saying 
winningly :— 

“Jeremiah —Jerrie—come, 
Dorothy—see, Jerrie.”’ 

Mamma and grandma, watching from the 
piazza, saw Jeremiah come slowly up to the 
little girl. He looked her all over carefully 
with his queer, distrustful eyes. Then, 
with a low ‘‘Gobble, gobble,’’ he bent his 
proud head and ate the corn from the soft 
pink palm. 

When it was all gone, the two—Dorothy 


Jerrie. It’s 


and Jeremiah—started off to find grandpa. 


“Tt was just my red dress/and cape and 
things,” said Dorothy at dinner, “that Jere- 
miah didn’t like, Turkeys don’t ever like 
red, grandpa says. I’m so sorry, but they 
can’t help it. It’s just the way they’re 
made,—grandpa says so.” 

At Christmas, Dorothy had her photo- 
graph taken to send to grandpa and grand- 
ma, and, in spite of all mamma’s coaxing and 
explaining she could not be prevailed upon 
to wear the new red gown. 

‘Jeremiah will be sure to see it, mamma,” 
she said, shaking her head soberly; ‘‘and 
you know he doesn’t like red.” 
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When the photograph came, with a letter 
explaining why Dorothy wore her every-day 
gown, grandma smiled over her spectacles 
at the sweet, sunny face, and said,— 

“Grandma’s like old Jeremiah, little grand- 
daughter: she likes thee best in thy little 
old gray gown.’”’—Alice E. Allen, in Sunday 
School Times. 


The Thanksgiving Pumpkins. 


Three little pumpkins grew on one vine. 
They were green and round and no bigger 
than baby’s fist. The big leaves spread 
over them like the canopy of baby’s carriage, 
or like the gay green umbrella that little 
sister carries to keep the sun off her freckled 
nose. 

“T am going to be a big pumpkin,” said 
one. ‘“‘Iam going to grow so big that every- 
body will come from all over the world to see 
me. I heard the farmer man telling some 
one the other day that I should be a prize 
pump! 3 ae 

““T am going to grow very big, too,”’ said 
the second pumpkin. “I am going to grow 
as big as the moon and just as yellow. I 
shall light the whole world.”’ 

The third pumpkin kept very still under 
his leaf umbrella. He was smaller than his 
brothers. He doubted very much if he 
could ever grow as big as the moon; and, as 
to having all the people in the world come 
to look at him, he felt that this would be 
very embarrassing, for he was a modest 
little pumpkin. He hoped he might be of 
some use in the world, but he did not know 
just how. 

So he very politely asked the toad who 
came hopping along and stopped under his 
leaf umbrella one day :-— 

“Of what use may a pumpkin be in the 
world, Mr. Toad?”’ 

“Oh, a pumpkin may be used for many 
things,’’ answered the toad, ‘‘but I think 
the very nicest pumpkins are made into pies. 
Everybody likes pumpkin pies, but not all 
pumpkins make good pies.”’ 

“Then I should like to be made into a pie 
for the little sister to eat,’’ said the little 
pumpkin, 

The other pumpkins heard him and 
laughed, 

“Dear me! what an ambition!’’ said the 
first pumpkin, ‘‘to be willing to be made into 
a pie and eaten, when one might hope to be 
a prize pumpkin and have everybody in the 
world come and look at him.” 

“What a silly!’’ said the second pumpkin, 
“to think of being made into a pie when one 
could light the whole world.”’ 

The little pumpkin did not answer, but 
he did not change his mind. Every day, 
when the little sister walked along the path 
at the edge of the field, he thought how nice 
it would be to make a pie for the little sister 
to eat, and thus help her to grow. 

So he drank.in the dew and the rain and 
grew golden in the sun, and kept on quietly 
growing. By and by the corn was ripe, 
and the farmer came to gather the pumpkins. 

“Ah!” he said, ‘‘what a fine, large pump- 
kin! Iwas sure it would be a prize pumpkin. 
I will take it to the village fair, and all the 


people of the village shall come and see it, 


and find what large pumpkins I raise.”’ 

The prize pumpkin glowed with pride as 
the farmer laid him carefully on his wheel- 
barrow. 
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“T am sorry that all the people in the 
world are not coming to see me,’ he said, 
“but I shall be seen by a great many, and 
one cannot have things just as he would 
wish,”’ 

“‘Good!’’ the farmer was saying, ‘Here 
is another fine, large pumpkin, so the little 
son may have a big one, after all. Here, 
little son, you may have this pumpkin fora 
jack-o’-lantern and put itupon apost. I'll 
venture that it will throw a light as far as 
the middle of the street.” 

The pumpkin sighed. This was not quite 
like lighting the whole world! Still it was 
a very enviable lot to light part of one street, 

Then the farmer saw the little pumpkin. 

“Well, well!’”’ he cried, ‘‘here is a little 
pumpkin, just the sort for a good pie. I 
know what we will do! We will have it for 
a Thanksgiving pie, and little son and little 
sister and all the little cousins shall each 
have a piéce.”’ 

Then the little pumpkin almost burst his 
shell in the joy of what he heard,—to be 
made into a Thanksgiving pie and help so 
many little children to grow—this was better 
than anything he had dared hope for. But, 
then, one gets so much better things in this 
world than one ever dares hope! 

Then all the pumpkins were carried away 
into the big barn. 

The little son came very soon and took 
away the pumpkin which had wished to 
light the whole world. It made a fine jack- 
o’-lantern, and sent a glow halfway across 
the street, and was quite content. 

Soon after the farmer came and took the 
biggest pumpkin away to the fair, He 
polished it until it shone like gold, Many 
people stopped to look at it and said, ‘‘ What 
a beautiful pumpkin!’’ And indeed it was 
such a beautiful pumpkin that a man called 
the judge pinned a blue ribbon to its stem, 
so that this pumpkin, too, was very happy. 

But the best of all was when Thanksgiving 
Day came, Then the little sister and the 
little son and all the little cousins sat to- 
gether at the long table, and cook brought in 
a beautiful brown pumpkin pie. 

And, though there were turkey and cran- 
berries and loaf cake and jelly, and many 
other good things, what the children liked 
best of all was the Thanksgiving pumpkin 
pie.—Phila Butler Bowman, in Kindergarien 
Review. 


A three-year-old boy, who had been bap- 
tized by Dr. Hale, saw his picture in a maga- 
zine several months afterward, and said, 
That is the man who advertised me.” 


Little Constance”sat on the rug, with her 
pencil and paper. Putting her paper on the 
soft rug, she tried to write, but the result 
was unsatisfactory. Getting out of patience 
at last she rose, paper in hand, saying de- 
cisively, “I'll take it to the barefoot floor.’’ 


Marjorie has attained to the dignity of 
the kindergarten. A few days ago she pro- 
claimed proudly at the dinner-table, “I 
know how much two and two make, and free 
and two, and four and two.” “And what,” 
said her father, ‘‘do you and I make, Mar- 
jey?” Without a moment’s hesitation, the 
little maid answered, with a dimple and a 
smile, “Sweethearts.” And all the family 
were satisfied with Marjey’s arithmetic. 
New Orleans Picayune. 
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The Nederlandsche Protestantenbond. 


BY E. B. BACKUS. 


In the northern part of Holland, not far 
from the coast, lies the town of Leeuwarden. 
On a clear day the visitor who has made his 
way to the top of Oldhove (a ponderous 
old tower erected in the early part of the 
sixteenth century) obtains a splendid view 
of the low-lying plain, with its network of 
canals. So flat is the country that almost 
the whole of the province Friesland, of which 
Leeuwarden is the capital, can be seen from 
this point of vantage, and even the islands of 
Arneland and Schiermonikoog can be dis- 
tinguished. From the top of Oldhove one 
also gets a unitary picture of this quaint 
old town, which it is impossible to obtain as 
one walks through its narrow, winding streets 
and along the canals which form the main 
highways. The stranger who has* courage 
enough to venture forth into this maze will 
be well rewarded for his temerity. Espe- 
cially if the day be Friday does the town pre- 
sent a lively picture. Then the products of 
the surrounding country pour in for the 
weekly market. The canals are crowded 
with boats laden with cattle, butter, cheese, 
and vegetables. The narrow streets bor- 
dering the canals are crowded with dog-carts 
(the dogs are hitched, for economy of space, 
underneath the body of the cart). Old 
ladies, with Rembrandt faces framed in lace 
caps or crowned with shining metal helmets, 
clutter along in awkward wooden shoes. 
Maidens carrying heavy loads in baskets 
suspended from shoulder-yokes make their 
way through the throng. Children on their 
way to school perform the pranks of child- 
hood with the added miracle of retaining 
possession of their unwieldy footwear. 

It was in this quaint old town, whose 
every street bore a message from past cen- 
turies, that there assembled on the 22d and 
23d of October a band of men and women, 
who are distinctly modern, to attend the 
forty-second annual meeting of the ‘‘ Neder- 
landsche Protestantenbond.” ‘The Protes- 
tantenbond is an Association of the Religious 
Liberals of Holland, performing much the 
same function as the American Unitarian 
Association. Besides a general oversight 
of the interests of religious liberalism in the 
country, the Protestantenbond provides for 
religious services in communities where the 
number of liberals is too small for them to 
support a church, organizes Sunday-schools, 
establishes scholarships, publishes religious 
tracts, edits one paper and supports two 
others. In one significant feature, however, 
the Nederlandsche Protestantenbond differs 
from the American Unitarian Association. 
Its members are not all of one denomination, 
but belong to various sects which have re- 
sponded to the stimulus of modern liberalism 
and are working together for their common 
interests. Chief among the sects represented 
in its-membership are the Dutch Reformed, 
Remonstrant, and Mennonite. 

The conference opened Tuesday afternoon, 
with an address by the president of the Asso- 
ciation, Rev. S. K. Bakker. 
his address the president extended the hearty 
greetings of the Protestantenbond to the 
visitor from America and spoke in glowing 
tones of the feeling of comradeship which the 
members of the Protestantenbond cherish 
for those across the ocean who are giving 


At the close of | 
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their strength in the service of the same 
ideals which have called the Protestanten- 
bond into being. Throughout the course of 
the conference frequent @€xpression was given 
to this sense of comradeship in a fashion that 
left no doubt as to its depth and sincerity, 
The keenness of their interest in their Ameri- 
can brothers was well indicated by the atten- 
tion which they gave to the words, in a lan- 
guage other than their own, in which their 
guest tried to thank them for their cordial 
hospitality and to assure them, in the name 
of his coworkers in America, that the feeling 
of comradeship was not one-sided. 

The point of greatest interest at the first 
meeting of the conference was the discussion 
of a proposed edition of a new Dutch transla- 
tion of the Bible. The Bible in general iise 
in Holland is the “Staten Vertaling,” a 
translation dating about 1600 a.p. This 
translation has long been felt to be inade- 
quate. A few years ago the so-called 
““Leidsche”’ translation of the Old Testa- 
ment, begun by Profs. Kuenen, Kosters, 
Hooykaas, and Oort, was completed by Prof. 
Oort alone, his coworkers having died. This 
edition, accompanied by introduction and 
notes, though much prized for its scholarli- 
ness and the advanced position which it rep- 
resents, is much too expensive to find its 
way into the homes of any but the well-to-do. 
A year ago Prof. Oort completed a transla- 
tion of the New Testament. ‘The discussion 
at the conference was in regard to a proposed 
popular edition of Prof. Oort’s translation, 
—an edition which should be within the 
reach of all. A long. discussion, in which 
Prof. Oort himself took part, arose as to the 
possibility of including an introduction and 
notes in this popular edition. No decision 
could be reached in regard to this matter, and 
it was finally left to the discretion of the com- 
mittee which has charge of publishing the 
new translation. 10,000 gulden from the 
legacy of the late Rev. Bohringer were put 
at the disposal of this committee in order to 
enable them to carry on their work. The 
Protestantenbond is practically forced to un- 
dertake this edition of the Bible because the 
Bybelgenobtschap (Bible Society) is under 
orthodox domination and it is improbable 
that it would publish this new translation. 

In the evening service was held. in the 
Groote Church, a historic building dating 
from the fifteenth century. In the Revolu- 
tion of 1795 this church was nearly destroyed, 
so that at the present time there remains but 
little of its former beauty of decoration. 
The preacher of the evening, Rev. Dr. G. 
Wuite, gave a most eloquent and appropriate 
sermon, based on the story of the five wise 
and five foolish virgins. In stimulating 
fashion the preacher drew a parallel between 
the members of the company assembled 
before him and the wise virgins of the parable. 
He was talking to men and women who are 
deeply concerned in conserving the spiritual 
values in their lives,—who are careful to see 
that they are well supplied with oil. Others 
who have been wasteful of their spiritual 
treasures, and have come to a sudden realiza- 
tion that there is something lacking in their 
lives, approach their companions, asking for a 
portion of oil. Gladly would the ‘‘wise” 
give of their oil, but they know that it is im- 
possible. Their oil will not burn in the 
lamps of the others, so like the virgins in the 
parable they must send, or perhaps guide, 
the ‘‘foolish”’ to the sources of oil from which 
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they themselves have drawn. ‘There each 
one must take for himself what is suited to 
his needs, We cannot give unto others 
that which is the source of light in our lives, 
but we can help them to find fuel with which 
to kindle a light in their own lives. 

Whether in America or in Europe, it seems 
impossible to-day for men of deep religious 
convictions to come together without a dis- 
cussion arising as to the relation of these 
inner convictions to the social life of the 
present. This social note was struck on the 
second afternoon of the conference by Rev. 
De Graaf and found a deep response. He 
spoke of the relation of the young people to 
the church, and also of its duty in regard to 
the education of the common people of the 
country. According to a proposal of Mr. 
De Graaf, a committee was appointed to make 
a special study of social conditions and of the 
“duty of the Protestantenbond towards so- 
ciety.” This committee is to make its re- 
port at the next annual meeting, which is to 
be held in Alkmaar. 

The last meeting of the Congress was held 
in the town Music Hall. The hall is large, 
but it was crowded to the doors. At this 
final meeting Prof. Meyboom of Gronigen 
read a paper which was typical of the spirit 
of the whole conference. Briefly he reviewed 
the history of the ‘‘Protestantenbond” 


with its ups and downs, and saw in the pres- 


ent conditions clear indications that the 
Bond was coming more and more fully to 
fulfil its purpose as an expression of the unity 
of the liberal elements in the religious life of 
Holland. : 

Even the barrier of a strange language 
could not entirely prevent the optimism and 
spiritual earnestness which characterized 
these meetings from penetrating the heart 
of the stranger who found himself at home 
in a foreign land; and he went his way again 
with deepened faith in the spiritual life of 
man, assured anew that it is world-wide 
and race deep, and confident that a power 
which has such broad and deep foundations 
is capable of coping even with as gigantic a 
task as it has to face in his own land across 
the sea, 

BER, GERMANY, 


A Theological-America Library at 
Marburg, Germany. 


BY REV.: CHARLES. W. WENDTE, D.D. 


The visit to the United States last year of 
Prof. Dr. Karl Bornhausen of the University 
of Marburg, Germany, has borne fruit in an 
interesting movement, with which our friend 
and fellow-worker has acquainted us from 
time to time, to establish at the university 
with which he is connected a ‘“Theological- 
America Library.” The Prussian Ministry 
of Worship and Education has given its 
assent and co-operation, and the opening 
of the library in the early part of the year 
1913 is assured. The government will be 
responsible for the external maintenance 
of the library; the books, etc., are to be 
provided by special funds. Prof. Born- 
hausen is to be the head of the institution, 
The purpose of the library is twofold: first, 
to present to the student of theological, 
ecclesiastical, and religious conditions in 
America the materials for a scientific ac- 
quaintance with his subject. To make 
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these studies doubly profitable to the in- 
quirer, Prof. Bornhausen, who is rarely 
qualified for the task, will in connection 
hold seminars or colloquial lectures on the 
various domains involved, theological, re- 
ligious, religio-philosophical, psychological, 
homiletic, educational, pastoral, sociological, 
church and sect, sacred literature and art, 
ete., all treated from a comparative stand- 
point. These disciplines ought to be of in- 
terest and value not only to the German, 
but even more for the American student. 

To make this library fulfil its mission the 
latest publications of American literature in 
the directions indicated are desirable. It 
is hoped that American publishers will not 
fail to take advantage of this opportunity 
to spread through this congenial medium 
the knowledge of what they are producing. 

The second purpose of the library is the 
opportunity it will give for an acquaintance 
with the scholarly, critical, practical, church 
and political journalism of the United States 
and allied countries of the American hemi- 
sphere. These publications are especially 
valuable in tracing the rapid development 
of the religious life in America. The leading 
denominational journals will be on file, in 
addition to the larger magazines, weeklies 
like the Nation, the Survey, the Springfield 
Republican, Boston Transcript, etc. The 
new library will thus become not only a re~ 
sort for the American student-world in 
Marburg, but a place of reunion for the 
German and foreign students, where they 
may come to know and to aid each other by 
mutual counsels and services, especially as 
it concerns the theological studies of Ameri- 
cans in Germany. The Germans at the 
university may, in turn, acquire much valu- 
able and trustworthy information at first- 
hand concerning America and its religious 
and church life. 

No more fitting or delightful location for 
such an institution exists at present in the 
Fatherland than the ancient, admirably 
equipped and charmingly situated Univer- 
sity of Marburg. Prof. Rade of the Theolog- 
ical Faculty is also interested in this new 
department of its activities, and is a man of 
remarkable virility, many-sidedness, and 
spiritual power. Prof. Herrman commands 
everybody’s admiration for his learning and 
spirituality. Dr. Jiilicher is one of the great- 
est of modern New ‘Testament scholars. 
Profs, Budde, Weiss, Knopf, Cohen, Achelis 
are all eminent in their departments. Prof. 
Schueckling is an inspirer in all things that 
make for higher life and international comity. 

_ An annual publication will report the work 
of the library and keep it in touch with the 
theological institutions and agencies of 
America and other countries. It is to be 
hoped that generous donors may be found in 
both the countries most nearly iriterested to 
endow the library. Its official relation with 
the Prussian Government assures a wise 
custodianship of the funds intrusted to it. 

This new enterprise is one more proof of 
the closer alliance of German and American 
church life and scholarship in behalf of scien- 
tific and religious progress, and the increase 
of good-will: and mutual service between 
the nations of the earth. We bespeak for 
our friend Prof. Bornhausen the recognition 
and help which his public spirit and large- 
minded friendliness deserve. He may be 
addressed at Marburg, Hessia, Germany. 
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All American students of theology will find 
in him a wise counsellor, a devoted teacher, 
and a sympathetic friend. 


Rev. J. W. Winkley. 


Rev. J. W. Winkley, M.D., passed sud- 
denly to the larger life at eight o’clock, 
Tuesday morning, November 19, at his 
home at 331 Massachusetts Avenue, Boston. 

Dr. Winkley was born Feb. 17, 1833, and 
was therefore nearly eighty years of age. 
He was married to Miss Myra P. Hayes by 
Rev. A. L. Stone of Park Street Church in 
1862. He took a four-year course in Harvard 
Divinity School, after which he took a two- 
year course in the University of Berlin, 
Germany. He was settled pastor of the 
Unitarian Church in Castine, Me., and of 
churches in Littleton, Revere, and Beach- 
mont, Mass, He also took a course in medi- 
cine, graduating from the College of Physi- 
cians and Surgeons. 

He became interested in the New Thought 
Movement from its very beginning, of 
which he and Mrs. Winkley were successful 
practitioners and earnest advocates until 
the close of his life. His earnest zeal for 
this new philosophy and practice brought 
him into the publication of one of the lead- 
ing magazines of this new School of Meta- 
physical Therapeutics, the Practical Ideals, 
of which he was both editor and proprietor. 
His was a life of the highest integrity and 
honor, active and self-sacrificing. He was a 
ripened soul, which came suddenly to the 
close of its career, as a shock of ripened 
grain. 


Unitarianism in Colleges. 


The following letter from a Unitarian girl 
at college illustrates the position into which 
probably more of our young people are placed 
than we generally realize:— 

“Dear Mr. Ives,—There has been a Young 
Women’s Christian Association Conference 
at —————————_- for the last two days, 
and I have had the chance to hear fine 
speakers and attend some inspiring meetings; 
but after it was all over I did want to write 
to a real live Unitarian, and I wanted to write 
to you, for you were my minister during the 
age when my religious beliefs were being 
shaped most strongly. 

“One of the National secretaries had a 
little personal talk with me. She is a beau- 
tiful woman and inspired with the greatest 
love and zeal for her work, but she is strictly 
orthodox. She gave me a book to read on 
the Deity of Christ, and she firmly believes 
that this is the one thing which will finally 
bring all churches together. She thinks that 
the Unitarian Church is not destined to live, 
for she says nothing in the Christian Church 
has lived, of which the Deity of Christ was 
not the foundation. 

“She told me that the Unitarian Church 
was not growing larger, and I think she said 
that it was growing smaller. Is that true? 
I was quite startled, and I wanted to write 
to you at once to find this out; for I thought 
the Unitarians believed that it was the real- 
ness and the human part of Christ which 
would draw all men to believe that he was 


lifelike and that he was one of us.” 
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Does not this letter argue powerfully for 
the value of the student assistant plan in 
college towns, so that the Unitarian can have 
a representative within the college, who knows 
the students and can introduce them. to the 
local Unitarian church and the cause for which 
it stands? Even where we have no church, 
a student whose business it was to represent 
Unitarianism would save our young people 
from being overborne by the hostile atmos- 
phere around them. 

The Young People’s Religious Union is 
trying to meet this need. With great efforts 
it is trying to place $600 in the hands of Rev. 
Henry Wilder Foote with which he can estab- 
lish student assistants in different colleges 
where we have local churches. Mr. Foote 
would like to have several times this amount 
to dispose of, for all over America cases occur 
every year like the one described in this letter. 
Will not wealthy Unitarians to whom their 
religion means something take this matter 
to heart? Henry G. IvEs. 

Anvover, N.H. 


American Unitarian Association. 


BOARD OF DIRECTORS 


The directors of the American Unitarian 
Asociation heid their regular monthly meet- 
ing at 25 Beacon Street, Tuesday, Nov. 12, 
1912, at 2 P.M. There were present Messrs. 
Brown, Carr, Cornish, Dole, Eliot, Fox, 
Frothingham, Homer, Howe, Hutchinson, 
Little, Long, Pierce, Sprague, Wiers, and 


SOCIAL 
SERVICE CONFERENCE 


WEDNESDAY AND THURSDAY 


DECEMBER 4 and 5 
1912 


Wepnespay, DEC. 4, 
Afternoon Session at Channing Hall, at 2 P.m. 


Presiding, Rev. Samuel A. Eliot, D.D., president of 
the American Unitarian Association. Addresses: ‘The 
expansion of Religion,” Francis G. Peabody, D.D., Plum- 
mer professor of Christian Morals, Harvard University; 
“The Social Function of the Church,” Mrs. Anna Garlin 
Spencer, associate director, New York School of Philan- 
thropy; “Practical Suggestions for Service,” Frederic 
Almy, secretary Charity Organization Society, Buffalo, 
N.Y. 


Evening Session at First Church, Cambridge, at 8 p.m. 


Presiding, Franklin Hammond, Esq., Cambridge. Ad- 
dresses: “Some Contributions to American Life by the 
Peoples of Continental Europe,” Fortunatus J. Bagocius, 
Dr. Joseph de Lewandowski, Francisco P. Malgeri, Prof. 
Leo Wiener. 7 

Opportunity is given in the Parish House to inspect the 
Social Service Exhibit illustrative of the city of Cambridge. 


Tuurspay, Dec. 5, 
Morning Session at Channing Hall, at 10 A.M, 


Presiding, Dr. Charles P. Putnam, president Chari 
Organization Society, Boston. Addresses: ‘‘The Churc! 
and the Social Unrest,’ Samuel M. Crothers, D.D.; ‘Social 
Service Agencies,” Elmer S. Forbes, Secretary Depart- 
ment Social and Public Service; ‘‘The Social Service Com- 
mittee in Action,”’? Mrs. Annie L. Chesley, First Parish, 
cee: Mass., and Rev. Edgar S. Wiers, Montclair, 

Ale 


Afternoon Session at Channing Hall, at 2 P.M, 


Presiding, Hon. John D, Long, director American Uni- 
tarian Association. Addresses: “The Moralizing of Busi- 
ness,” John B. Stetson, Jr., manufacturer, Philadelphia; 
“A Social Programme,” Charles F. Dole, D.D., president 
Twentieth Century Club, Boston; “What Some Churches 
are Doing,’”’ Rev. Paul R. Frothingham, Arlington Street 
Church, Boston, Rev. William B. Geoghegan, First Church, 
New Bedford, and Rev. Edwin A. Rumball, First Unitarian 
Church, Rochester. 
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Williams, and Mrs. Coolidge, Mrs. Dinsmoor, 
Mrs. Keyes, and Mrs. Lombard. 

In the absence of the secretary, on a jour- 
ney in the Canadian North-west, Mr. Howe 
was appointed secretary of the meeting. 

The records of the last meeting were read, 
and the treasurer presented the following 
statement for the month of October:— 


RECEIPTS. 


Cash on hand Oct. 1, 1972 .... eee eserseeees $23,019.65 
From Donations .......cscssesesebessreesee 268.16 
Bequest of Harriet E. Goodnow of Sterling, 
Mass., second and final payment ..... 

Bequest of Rev. John C. Kimball of Green- 


10,000.00 


field, Mass, iis u.23s.ca) de tne. 0009 ci 3,000.00 
Income of invested funds ............+- 6,889.25 
Interest),<...). ab th dab. a ON Ts te Tey 19.80 


Pittsfield Church. Balance on account of 

sale of church building and lot 
Investments. Received for reinvestment, 
Investment Church Building Loan Fund. 

Repaid on loans .........-2++seeeee8 
Church Building Loan Fund. Interest .. 
Reimbursements for advances on Unita- 


26,526.14 
13,874.65 


rian Building Account .....-....-.+++ 6.83 
Foreign Relations. Gift ..........++.+ $00 
_ $85,279.48 

PAYMENTS. 
For missionary purposes (societies, etc.) ....... $7,085.31 
Salaries and other missionary expenses..... 2,012.18 
Expenses of Unitarian Building ........... 457.25 


Payments on account of sundry trust funds. . 3,398-17 

DVGStMetd ooo. a vice screw ves + vaiet sewn 

Investment Church Building Loan Fund. 
Loan 


Church Building Loan Fund. Sundries .... .60 
Pittsfield Church Fund: 
Purchase of Wilcox estate for 
new site of church 
Commission on sale of old 
church propa@ty.......ss000-> 


Publication Department ............--4++ 1,600.00 
Cash on hand Nov. 1, 1912.....+-+++ voy ube 27,387.52 


$85,279.48 


Upon the report and recommendation of 
the Finance Committee the following votes 
were adopted :— 


Voted, To accept the generous gift from an anonymous 
giver of $2,000 and to hold the same upon the terms agreed 
upon with him as the Hollis Street Church Fund. 

Voted, That the president, Samuel A. Eliot, and the 
treasurer, Henry M. Williams, be, and hereby are, author- 
ized for and in behalf of the American Unitarian Associa- 
tion to act as a Committee with full powers to consider, 
approve, and act upon the sale of the real estate owned by 
the American Unitarian Association in Atlanta, Ga., and 
to execute any deed or deeds necessary to convey title to 
the same. 

Voted, To authorize the payment to the treasurer of the 
Massachusetts Federation of Churches of any contribu- 
tions that may be received for that cause. 

Voted, That the act of Henry M. Williams, treasurer of 
the American Unitarian Association, in executing in behalf 
of said Association an indenture between the American 
Unitarian Association and W. F. Mixon, Mrs. L. D. Law- 
head, W. W. Collins, W. S. White, J. V. Leithold, G. P, 
Hurst, E. B. Hayward, H. H. Gable, and W. E. Osborne, 
trustees of the Unitarian church of Woodland, Cal., and 
their successors, dated Nov. 4, 1912, conveying a portion 
of the church lot in Woodland, as therein described, to 
said trustees, be, and hereby is, ratified and confirmed, . . 


The Committee on the Church Building 
Loan Fund reported applications for loans 
from Stowe, Vt.,. Arlington, Mass., and 
Pueblo, Col. 


‘The Committee on the Investment of the 


Hunt Fund reported the purchase of a lot 
for the society in Vancouver, B.C., and a 
letter of grateful appreciation from said so- 
ciety was read. 

The Publication Committee reported that 
it had 


Voted, To publish as a tract a sermon entitled “The 
Household Religion,” by Rev. C. F. Dole, with certain 
changes to be made by the author, 

Voted, To publish as a special pamphlet Rev. Lewis G. 
Wilson’s charge at the ordination of Rev. John H. Wilson. 


Upon report and recommendation of the 
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Education Committee the following votes 
were adopted by the Board :— 


Voted, To appropriate from the unexpended balance in 
the budget of the Department of Education a sum not to 
exceed three hundred dollars in aid of the society in Ann 
Arbor, Mich., this sum to be payable, one-half on Feb. 
1, 1913, and one-half on April 30, 1913. 

Voted, That the sum of twenty-five dollars per month be 
appropriated for four months, beginning Dec. 1, 1912, to 
defray the expenses of preaching at the University of Wash- 
ington, by Rev. Mr. Powers of Seattle, 


The special committee, consisting of 
Messrs. Brown and Williams, appointed at 
the last meeting to nominate a director to 
fill the vacancy now existing in the Board, 
presented the name of Mr. Charles O. Rich- 
ardson of Weston. The Board thereupon 
unanimously elected Mr. Richardson a di- 
rector for the balance of the term, which 
expires in May, 1913. 

The president announced that the follow- 
ing persons had, in accordance with the vote 
of the Board at the September meeting, con- 
sented to serve on the Commission on Foreign 
Work: Messrs. C. MacCauley, J. T. Sunder- 
land, E. D. Mead, Milton Reed, H. G. 
Smith, A. M. Rihbany, F. A. Christie, S. M. 
Crothers, W. I. Lawrance, Thomas Van Ness, 
Mrs. Charles G. Ames, with the president, 
the secretary of the Department of Foreign 
Relations, and the members of the Board 
Committee on Foreign Relations, ex officio. 

The president also nominated the following 
persons to represent the Association in the 


Council of the Massachusetts Federation of 


the churches: Hon. Robert Luce, Hon. 
Lewis Parkhurst, Mr. F. Stanley Howe, 
Rev. Christopher R. Eliot, Rev. William 
Channing Brown, Rey. Elmer S. Forbes. 

A communication was read from Mr. C. L. 
Stebbins, tendering his resignation as Publi- 
cation Agent, whereupon it was 


Voted, To accept the resignation of Mr. Stebbins, to take 
effect Feb. 1, 1913, and to request the secretary to convey 
to Mr. Stebbins the Board’s appreciation of his faithful and 
efficient services during the last eleven years, and the best 
wishes of the Board for his future success and happiness, 


A letter was read from the secretary, pro- 
posing certain readjustments of his official 
duties. Notice was given that certain 
changes in the By-laws of the Board, required 
to bring about the proposed readjustments, 
would be brought before the December meet- 
ing of the Board, at which time the secretary’s 
recommendations would be carefully consid- 


ered. 


A request from the society in Dayton, 
Ohio, asking aid in the purchase of a property 
for their use, was laid upon the table, pending 
further negotiation. 

Upon hearing reports upon the work of 
the Japanese Mission in Oakland, Cal. Paes 
was moved by Mr. Dole, and 


Voted, To discontinue the appropriation for the Japanese 
work in Oakland either at once, or at such time in the near 
future as shall appear just. 


A communication was received from the 
acting secretary of the directors of the Middle 
States Conference, transmitting a vote of 
that Board, appointing a conference secre- 
tary, and suggesting certain adjustments of 
the salaries, so that two persons should here- 
after divide the work formerly done by the 
secretary of the conference. This communi- 
cation was laid upon the table, pending further 
information about the plans and purposes of 
the conference. 
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Mr. Pierce showed a large colored per- 
spective drawing of the proposed All Souls’ 
Church in Washington, and explained bia 
various features of the design. 

The president and the assistant cpaauaal 
reported upon their visits to and negotia- 
tions with the society in Pittsfield, Mass. 
A delegation from the society came before 
the Board and suggested certain amend- 
ments to the agreement adopted by the 
Board. In conference with these represen- 
tatives the Board discussed the agreement 
in detail, and, with the unanimous assurance 
that it would be acceptable to the society, 
it was 


Voted, To adopt in behalf of the Association the agree- 
ment as finally read. 


The meeting adjourned at 5.07 P.M. 


F. STANLEY Howek, 
Assistant Secretary. 


The Tuckerman School. 


Each week brings knowledge of some one 
who does not know of the Saturday morning 
lectures in Channing Hall. In the three 
periods beginning at half past nine, child 
mind and child religion, Bible readings, and 
round-table conferences on Sunday-school 
methods are the respective subjects. The 
course is entirely free, and any one who will 
may come. Dr, Starbuck has considered 
child development and normal boyhood and 
girlhood, thus preparing for the two lectures 
on the curriculum for intermediate and ad- 
vanced grades, to be given December 7 and 
14. Teachers and others who are respon- 
sible for the care and education of children 
may find valuable help in Dr. Starbuck’s 
skilful presentation of these most interest- 
ing subjects. ‘There will be no sessions of 
the school after Wednesday of Thanksgiving 
week, and no lectures on Saturday morning, 
the 30th. 

On Friday morning an additional interest 
was aroused by an address given by Mr. 
Key, explaining his work and that of Mrs. 
Peterson in North Carolina, and bringing 

word of the successful work of Miss Alice 
Brooks, who is teaching at Shelter Neck. 
Miss Brooks has been a member of the 
Tuckerman School, and the special interest 
of the class is with her in her new work. 


A Sale in Boston. 


The Women’s Alliance of Bulfinch Place 
Church will hold a sale of preserves, jellies, 
pickles, candy, and cake on Wednesday, Dec. 


4, 1912, from ro. A.M. to 5.30 P.M. Luncheon 
from 12 to 2.30 P.M. 


The Women’s Municipal League of 


Boston. 


A. meeting of the Women’s Municipal 
League will be held under the auspices of 
the Social Service Council of Unitarian 
Women in the vestry of Arlington Street 
Church on Friday, December 6, at 2, 30 
o’clock. 

The president, Mrs. Thomas J. Bowlker, 
heads of departments and inspectors for the 
League, will describe something of the work 
done for cleaner streets and alleys, better 
protection of foods, suppression of flies, 
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studies of housing problems, prenatal care 
and home nursing, vocational charts and the 
successful founding of social centres in school- 
houses. ‘There will be illustrations of some 
phases of the work. 

Many officers of the League are Unitarian 
women, and the Council feels that their 
experience will be valuable to all Alliance 
women who are interested in Social Service. 


Red Cross Christmas Seals. 


The Red Cross Christmas seals will be 
placed on sale all over the United States, 
Friday, November the 29th, and the Anti- 
Tuberculosis Societies will have the hearty 
co-operation in selling them of department, 
drug, and stationery stores, motion picture 
theatres, street railways, bill posters, and 
news-stands, all of which will contribute time 
and energy without charge. 

In Eastern Massachusetts the National 
Association has again appointed the Boston 
Association for the Relief and Control of 
Tuberculosis, 4 Joy Street, Boston, as their 
representative, and this Association has 
opened Red Cross Christmas Seal Head- 
quarters at 62 Pemberton Square, Boston, 
and is busy sending out the seals and adver- 
tising matter to their sub-agencies ready for 
the opening of the sale. 

Last year in this same territory over 
1,100,000 seals were sold, and with the 
help of the same agencies used ldst year, 


and the generous public, it is hoped 
more will be sold this year. In ad- 
dition to the headquarters, stands for 


the sale will be located in the main and Back 
Bay post-offices. 

The Association is anxious to have as 
many agencies selling seals as possible, and 
will be glad to hear from stores willing to 
help. Seals and advertising matter are sent 
out without charge. It is also hoped that 
banks, mercantile, and manufacturing es- 
tablishments will purchase the seals in large 
quantities to be used on their own mail. 

This year’s seal is the most attractive ever 
issued by the Red Cross and represents a 
head of Santa Claus surrounded by holly 
wreaths, very suitable for Christmas 
packages. 


A Lecture by Prof. Eucken. 


A notable meeting of the Ministerial Union 
will be the session to be held on Monday 
morning, December 2, at 10.30 in Channing 
Hall, 25 Beacon Street. The speaker will be 
the eminent philosopher, Prof. Rudolf Eucken 
of Jena University. His theme will be “The 
Present Task of Protestantism,’’ and his aim 
to show how amidst all their variations there 
is a deeper-lying unity of faith and practice 
for all Protestants, which not only distin- 
guishes them from the Roman Catholic com- 
munion, but affords them a common basis for 
their efforts in behalf of the modern concep- 
tion of the universe and the modern interpre- 
tation of life; that the civilization of to-day 
is identical with the supremacy of Protestant 
principles; and that to surrender the latter is 
to abandon society to reactionary influences 
which would compass its ruin and destroy 
both modern science and modern civilization. 

Prof. Eucken will speak in German, but a 
syllabus of his lecture in English will be dis- 
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tributed among those present to facilitate 
an understanding of his remarks. The dis- 
cussion will, it is hoped, be conducted by Prof. 
F, G. Peabody, Prof. E. C. Moore, Dr. George 
A. Gordon, Dr. C. W. Wendte, and others. 

An invitation has been extended to minis- 
ters of all religious fellowships to be present 
at the meeting. 


Department of Religious 
Education. 


REV. WILLIAM I. LAWRANCE, SECRETARY. 


One Week. 


After giving the Tuckerman School lect- 
ure, on Saturday, November 16, Dr. Star- 
buck started Canada-ward. He preached 
the following morning at the Montreal 
church, speaking also to the Sunday school, 
and conferring with the teachers. Mr. 
Griffin is having a very successful pastorate 
with this strong church, the Sunday-school 
work being especially vigorous. On the 
following day Mr. Starbuck spoke to a church- 
ful of people at Ottawa, where Mr. A. C. 
Campbell is bringing up the children and 
young people of the parish in a way unique 
among us, and promising the best results, 
while Mr. Sunderland, an expert and an 
enthusiast in religious education, as he is in 
Bible study, furnishes the ablest guidance. 

As Dr. Starbuck started for Montreal, 
Mr. Lawrance left for Troy, where he 
preached on Sunday morning, speaking also 
to the school and to the adult class after the 
opening service. The Troy church lan- 
guishes somewhat, being at present without 
a minister, but it contains the elements of a 
strong movement in the character and de- 
votion of its small group of people. They 
are looking forward to the settlement of a 
pastor in the near future and ought to go 
forward to better things than they have 
yet known. Mr. Humphreys has a good 
school, much the greater part being adults, 
and the Study Class is preparing to take up 
serious lines of work. 

On the following evening a conference of 
Sunday-school workers was held in Buffalo. 
An interesting feature of this gathering was 
the presence and participation of Dr. Boo- 
cock, expert in religious education and di- 
rector of the educational work in the Presby- 
terian churches in Buffalo. He is also at the 
head of a strong teacher-training class in 
that city, into which he cordially welcomes 
Unitarians. The Buffalo Sunday school has 


CHURCH ORGANS 


We have the largest and best-equipped fac- 
tory devoted solely to building pipe organs. 


Every organ we build we warrant com- 


plete and perfect and up to the highest stand- 
ard of organ-building art in material, work- 
manship, voicing, and general finish. 


HOOK-HASTINGS CO. 


Established 1827 
| P. O. Address, KENDAL GREEN, MASS. 
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gone forward by leaps and bounds of late, 
both in size and efficiency, until it has become 
one of the most significant features of this 
important church. Mr. Boynton is an earn- 
est Sunday-school man, but generously 
gives chief credit for the success of the work 
to the remarkably able and devoted super- 
tendent, Mr. Edward Letchworth, who, 
though a leading attorney of the city, finds 
—or takes—time to conduct this most im- 
portant work. 

Dr. Starbuck and Mr. Lawrance met at 


Marriages, 


ca —e he pee a by Rev. B, F, McDaniel 
assisted by Rev, Robert S, Loving, Willi C. Lovi 
Miss Gladys A. Stone. ~ x one me 


Deaths. 


——————— 

BARNARD.—At Rowe, Mass., November 20, Mrs. 
Margaret E. Bradley, widow of Charles Barnard, 93 
years, 4 months, 


MRS. MARGARET E. BARNARD. 


November 20 there passed away at the home of her 
daughter in Rowe, Mass., Margaret E. Barnard, in her 
ninety-fourth year. 

If the worth of any career can be aceurately gauged 
by the light it has cast upon the unseen things of existence, 
then was this life most significant. Friendship, love, 
spirituality, all have more reality for those who knew this 
embodiment of grace and refinement. 

It is a pleasure to think that she came to take just pride 
in the message and work of her only child, Rev. Margaret 
B. Barnard, and, it may be, felt that this public utterance 
was the more full and complete expression of her own high 
aims, E.D.T. 


FIFTY-FOURTH YEAR 


J. S. WATERMAN & SONS 


Incorporated 


UNDERTAKERS 
2326 & 2328 WASHINGTON ST. 


Adjoining Dudley St. Elevated Station. 


Funeral, Cemetery, Cremation and Trans- 
fer Arrangements. 


CHAPEL. Extensive Salesrooms. 
Complete equipment for city and out-of- 
town service, 
Automobile Hearses 

FRANK S. WATERMAN, President. 
OSEPH S. WATERMAN, Vice-Pres. 
RANK S. WATERMAN, Jr. 
TELEPHONES ROXBURY 12-73-74 


Marconi Telegraph and Cable Address, “Under- 
taker, Boston.” 


WOODSIDE COTTAGES 


FRAMINGHAM, MASSACHUSETTS 
(On Indian Head Hill) 


A private establishment for those in search of health. 
Three houses in beautiful country environment, especially 
adapted to the demands of invalids, semi-invalids, or those 
in need of rest. No insane or other objectionable 
received. Illustrated prospectus on application. 


EDWARD A. ANDREWS 
REAL ESTATE AND INSURANCE 


Harvard Square, Cambridge, Mass. 
Property near the College a Specialty. 


JOSEF YARRICHK 


Society Magician. Entertainer. Open for engage~ 
ments. Send forcircular. Highest references. 658 Massa - 
chusetts Avenue, Boston. Telephone, 2502 J., Tremont. 


People 


OME SOUTH, as I did, to a better climate and 

lengthen life. Lots and acreage, cheap, on trolley line, 

miles from Richmond, Va. Call or write, E. S. Read, 
fiighland Springs, Va. 


A MIDDLE-AGED Nova Scotia woman, whom I 
can recommend, would like a place as attendant or 
nurse toaged person orinvalid. Wages, $7. Mrs. C. W. 
Wendte, 165 Hunnewell Ave., Newton. Tel. N.N. 500-M 
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Toronto, where they attended the annual 
session of the Conference of the Middle 
States and Canada. This session was pro- 
nounced by President Moot to be among 
the best it has ever had, judged by the ex- 
cellence of its addresses and its earnest spirit. 
As at the two previous annual gatherings, 
the closing session of the conference was 
given over to the president of the Sunday 
School Society, to present the claims of relig- 
ious education. Dr. Starbuck gave an ad- 
dress on “The New Religious Education” 
which wrought the assembled company to 
enthusiasm, and prepared them for a most 
animated conference, extending over an hour 
and a half, conducted by Mr. Lawrance. 
Secretary Harvey declared that the only 
criticism on the session was that it came at 
the end of the conference, when so many 
had already started homeward, and prom- 
ised that in the future this topic should have a 
central place on the programme. 

Despite delays in trains, and by the cour- 
tesy of the railroad that rana special car from 
Bufialo to Boston for the accommodation 
of four travellers belated in Canada, the sec- 
retary of the department was able to reach 
his office Friday afternoon, and both he and 
Dr. Starbuck gave their Saturday lectures as 
usual at Channing Hall on the morning of 
November 23. 

During this week the associate secretary, 
Rev. Florence Buck, had kept the home office, 
with its correspondence and interviews, be- 
sides the constant task of conducting The 
Beacon. On Sunday afternoon she preached 
at the vesper service in Woburn, to which 
the teachers, parents, and young people had 
been especially invited, her theme being 
“The Spirit of Youth.’ On Monday even- 
ing she took the Senior group at the Boston 
Sunday School Union, leading the teachers 
of older pupils in conference as to methods 
of teaching. On Tuesday evening she ad- 
dressed a group of parents and teachers at 
Braintree, when, as the pastor testifies, her 
work “was exceedingly delightful and in- 
spiring. ‘The spirit of kindliness and sanity 
which radiates from her,” he continues in a 
letter to the secretary, “‘can but work great 
benefit wherever she goes.” 


Young People’s Religious 
Union. 
A Christmas Suggestion. 


The office of the Young People’s Religious 
Union, at 25 Beacon Street, Boston, has had 
frequent inquiries as to whether it is to pub- 
lish a calendar for 1913. We have to make 
reply negatively. 

It may be remembered that the central 
organization did print for several years a 
calendar; but, owing to so much competition 
and the enormous risks involved, the Board 
of Directors has not felt warranted of late 
years in tying up any large sum of money 
in this way. Prices for printing, postage, 
etc., are very great, and have to be met 
promptly, while remittances from sales, in 
small or in single orders, come in slowly, 
making the financial complications many and 
far-reaching. On the whole, it seems wiser 
to leave such “complications* to firms and 
organizations with larger capitals, 
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We are glad, however, to commend a de- 
vice for tabulating Christmas gifts, received 
and sent, that two of our enterprising young 
women have put upon the market. It is in 
booklet form, with green covers, and may be 
purchased at twenty-five cents a single copy, 
or special rates by the dozen for fairs, etc. 
For further particulars, apply to Room 11, 
25 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 

While this does not take the place of a 
calendar, it is worth considering while look- 
ing about for a suitable holiday gift. 


ANOTHER SUGGESTION. 

It has been suggested that the members of 
our young people’s societies might do well to 
take up some work in the line of the Post- 
office Mission. ‘The tract rack might be re- 
| plenished by some of the young people, and 
shut-ins or other absent members of the con- 
gregation would indeed be cheered by a 
tract brought by some youthful member of 
the parish. Let us bear this in mind when 
wondering what our young people can do. 


Religious Intelligence. 


Announcements. 

Mr. Roy James Clarke of the Meadville 
Theological School, having satisfied the 
Committee on Fellowship of the New England 
States, is hereby commended to our ministry 
and churches. Fellowship granted Nov. 
21, 1912. Committee, Austin S. Garver, 
Augustus M. Lord, and William Channing 
Brown. 


The Conference of Alliance Branches will 
be held in the vestry of Arlington Street 
Church, instead of at 25 Beacon Street, 
Monday, Dec. 2, 1912, at eleven o’clock. 
All members are cordially invited to attend. 
The subject “Programmes” will be discussed, 
and Mrs. Emily A. Fifield and Rev. William 
S. Key will speak on the ‘‘Southern Mission- 
ary Work.” ; 


The Ministerial Union will meet in Chan- 
ning Hall, 25 Beacon Street, Monday, Decem- 
ber 2, at 10.30 A.M. The Boston Ministers’ 
Meeting (Trinitarian Congregational) and 
the Universalist Ministers’ Meeting will be 
guests. Rudolf Eucken will speak on ‘The 
Task of Protestantism at the Present Day,” 
with discussion by Rev. George A. Gordon, 
D.D., and Rev. Francis G. Peabody, D.D. 
After luncheon Dr. Charles W. Eliot will 
give an address. 


Churches. 


Eureka, Cay.—First Unitarian Church, 
Rev. A. H. Sargent: With the rst of Novem- 


its: new minister. The members have come 
gallantly to the support of the new minister 
and his wife, and have done all in their power 
to make Eureka the best place in the world 
for them. They gave them a public recep- 
tion October 9, and a surprise party at their 
home November 6. Both these occasions 
were rich pleasure and mutual helpfulness 
for all. During October the Reading Circle 
renewed its weekly gatherings, and a Young 


People’s Society was organized. A weekly 
church paper was started to take the place 
of pulpit notices and give the minister an- 


ber the church began its second month with chil 
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other means of spreading his message and 
interesting people in the church. The gen- 
eral topic of the sermons from October 27 to 
December 1, inclusive, is ‘“The Son of Man 
and the Social Question.” 


Lynn, Mass.—Second Congregational So- 
ciety, Rev. Albert Lazenby: The Men’s 
Club was entertained at the home of Mr. 
C. H. Stephenson by Messrs. C. H. Stephen- 
son and Jesse M. Holder Friday evening, 
November 15. Mr. Henry A. Holder gave a 
very interesting address on “Business Ideals 
of Different Countries,” after which light re- 
freshments were served. The following 
officers were elected for the ensuing year: 
president, Archibald H. Martin; vice-presi- 
dent, George W. Keene; secretary and treas- 
urer, Harold S. Fuller. 


RevERE, Mass.—First Unitarian Society, 
Rev. Mary L. Leggett: The ancient church 
of Tuckerman, Alger, and Butler, is bravely 
keeping on its way. Services after vacation 
were resumed September 15. ‘The subjects 
of sermons have been: ‘‘His Good Pleasure,” 
“The Spirit of Truth,” ““The Ethics of Rec- 
reation,” “The Cup of Strength,” “The 
Spirit of Sacrifice,” ‘‘The Larger Loyalty,” 
“The Great Unities of Life,” ‘Following 
after the Things that make for Peace,” and 
“The Fine Art of Kindness.”” The minister 
has been gratefully cheered and strength- 
ened in her work by the co-operating help- 
fulness of the Fraternity of Churches and 
the Women’s Alliance branches. 


SPRINGFIELD, Mass.—Unity Church, Rev. 
A. P. Reccord: The annual supper given 
by the Women’s Alliance and the Women’s 
Benevolent Society was held in the church 
parlors November 13, and the attendance 
was so large that the guests could be accom- 
modated only with much difficulty. The 
tables were brilliantly lighted and the room 
prettily decorated. Visiting preachers were 
present from other denominations, and their 
speeches dealt largely with church unity. 
Mrs. Reccord, the president of the Alliance, 
introduced Oscar Ireland as toastmaster, the 
latter calling upon the speakers in an ori- 
ginal way by receiving suggestions through 
the telephone. The first speaker was Rey. 
H. C. Chadsey of the Presbyterian church, 
followed by Rev. Donald Alexander of Christ 
Church, Dr. George S. Rollins of Hope 
Church, and Dr. Philip. S. Moxom of the 
South Congregational Church. 


e 9 e e 
The Children’s Mission 
To the Children of ¢ 
of Boston. 
The Unitarian Children’s Charity. 
Contributions from the Sunday-sc ools are used to give 
assistance, temporary shelter or permanent homes to needy 


Children cared for in private families in close relations 
with the central office. 5 
Applications solicited from families within forty miles of 
Boston, who will take children to board or free of charge. 
Last aa the Mission reached 833 children. ‘ 
Number of children in charge increased 20 
Total nse increased 18 
Regular income and gifts increased only 11% 
Bequests and donations from adults much needed to 
meet this phenomenal increase in work. 
Presiwent, HENRY M. WILLIAMS. 
Vicre-PRESmENT, J. FOSTER BUSH, M.D. 
SECRETARY, CHRISTOPHER R. ELIOT. 
TREASURER, WILLIAM H. SLOCUM. 
Direcrors: William Bacon, Mrs. Clara B. Beatley, George 
R, Blinn, Maro S. Brooks, Allston Burr, Mrs. Phil v 
De Normandie, Charles H. Fiske, George W. Fox, Miss 
Georgiana Merrill, Endicott P, Saltonstall, Mrs. Eliz- 
abeth L. Tuttle. 


PARKER B. FIELD, Svrr., 279 Tremont St. 
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VANCOUVER (B.C.), Canapa.—First Uni- 
tarian Church, Rev. Matthew Scott: Mr. 
Scott has just brought to a close a most in- 
teresting series of Sunday evening addresses. 
His subjects were: ‘‘The Religious Teaching 
of Thomas Carlyle,’ ‘Herbert Spencer,’ 
“George Frederick Watts,” “George Mere- 
dith,” and “Edward Caird.” ‘The addresses 
were well attended and highly appreciated. 


Wattuam, Mass.—First Parish Church, 
Rev. Joseph P. MacCarthy, Ph.D.: The 
church has just decided to make some needed 
improvements which will include installing 
electric lights, rebuilding the organ, and en- 
larging and equipping the chapel to the size 
and convenience of a complete Parish House, 
all at a cost of about $5,000. Work will 
begin at once in the lighting and organ, and 
the building will be done as early as possible 
in the spring. The money is partly raised, 
and all is being raised as a Thanksgiving 
offering. A social service committee ap- 
pointed at the last annual meeting resulted 
in a larger inter-denominational committee 
which has raised sufficient funds and secured 
an experienced social worker, who is doing 
what is usually done by the Associated Chari- 
ties. The Unity Club starts in its second 
year with a fine religious and social pro- 
gramme and $55 in its treasury. The vice- 
president of the Club, Mr. Robert Rutter, 
was recently elected by the Common Council 
to the position of City Auditor. The Sun- 
day-school under the superintendency of 
Mr. F. W. Archibald is doing excellent work. 
“Teachings of Jesus” is the subject studied 
by all the classes except the mature people’s 
class, which has a course in the Old Testa- 
ment, led by the minister’s wife. Monthly 
parties are given, in the afternoon for the 
small children and in the evening for the 
older scholars. . “Rally Day” exercises are 
held in the auditorium of the church at in- 
tervals to which the congregation is invited, 
and ‘‘Picture Lessons,” illustrating Sunday- 
school themes by stereopticon, are provided 
from time to time. The Women’s Alliance 
meetings are largely attended. The Post- 
office Mission Committee and the Cheerful 
Letter Committee send out a large amount 
of literature, and the Benevolent Committee 
has charge of sewing for a Christmas box. 
The most recent organization is a Laymen’s 
League, and its first enterprise will be to take 
charge of the December supper. Literary 
programmes and social service work are 
planned for future months. A Browning- 
Emerson Class of twenty-five members, 
made up largely, but not wholly, of people of 
this church, meet twice a month in the Parish 
Chapel and are led by the minister. The 
recent annual collection for the Waltham 
Hospital was nearly $400, which includes 
the support of a free bed by Mr. Arthur T. 
Lyman. 


WartTeRvILLE, Me.—The First Unitarian 
Society: Rev. Sydney S. Booth was ordained 
to the Christian ministry and installed pastor 
of this church Wednesday evening, Novem- 
ber 20. Rev. Frank L. Phalen of Fairhaven, 
Mass., preached the sermon; Rev. E. M. 
Slocombe of Worcester, Mass., made the or- 
dination prayer; Rev. Alva Roy Scott of 
Bangor gave the charge to the minister and 
the right hand of fellowship; and Rey. William 
Channing Brown gave the charge to the 
people. Rev. Charles B- Ames of Belfast 
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and Rev. Paul S. Phalen of Augusta also took 
part in the services. 


WAVERLEY, Mass.—Unitarian Society, 
Rev. C. A. Allen: The ladies of Waverley 
Branch Alliance are making unusual efforts 
to attract the public in arranging their 
Dutch Fair, which will be held in the Parish 
House, December 4and 5. ‘The sale will be 
open from 2 to 10 P.M. An excellent supper 
will be served both evenings, and there will 
be an entertainment Thursday evening. 


WINNIPEG, MAnrrops, CANADA.—AIl 
Souls’ Unitarian Church, Rev. Horace West- 


-wood: The church is feeling the splendid 
spirit of enthusiasm and hope that should 


follow the coming of their permanent pastor 
and look forward to the future with confi- 
dence, feeling that under his leadership 
great things can be accomplished in this 
wonderful young city, and the church be 
made a factor in the development of its 
highest ideals. The Women’s Alliance are 
publishing a Canadian Calendar which is 
being received most kindly. Especially 
thankful are they for the response from their 
sister branches in the States. 


Reformed Esperanto. 


This is how the familiar text, ‘‘God so 
loved the world,’’ etc. (John iii. 16), appears 
in Volapiik, in Esperanto, and in Ido: 
Volapiik, ‘Also God eiléfom voli, das egivom 
Soni Calpemotél oka, dat valikan, kred6l len 
omi, no deuldm, sod aila Comés lifi teniipik”’; 
Esperanto, ‘‘Car Dio tiel amis la monden, 
ke li donis sian solenaskitan Filon, por ke 
ciu, kiu kredas je li, ne pereu sed hayu 
eternan vivon’’; Ido (or ‘‘ Reformesperanto’’), 
“Nam Deo amis la mondo tante, ke il donis 
sua unikgenitita filio, por ke omni it qui 
kredas ad il, ne perdesar, ma havez eterna 
vivo.”’ Ido is the international language 
fathered by the eminent German scientist, 
Prof. Ostwald of Leipzig, who claims, among 
other elements of superiority over Esperanto, 
that its words are mainly derived from 
Anglo-Saxon and Latin roots, in place of the 
unfamiliar Slavic terms so largely employed 
in Esperanto, and that the plural is formed 
by the addition of s, as in English, French, 
etc., instead of the uncouth 7 used in Espe- 
ranto. 


Religion at Work. 


It is well to cultivate a cheerful optimism; 
it is better to profess and to practise an 
earnest meliorism; that is to say, it is well 
to believe that 

‘‘God’s in his heaven; 
All’s right with the world!”’ 
But it is better to believe that, whether all is 
tight with the world or not, God’s presence 
in the world as in his heaven is the promise 
and the potency of its betterment. 
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Such a belief chimes with our experience, 
and is the necessary antidote to discourage- 
ment. It permits us to look upon the plights 
and the perils of those who are less fortunate 
than we without heartlessly belittling them 
or weakly despairing of the ways and means 
of redemption. We are able to accept the 
evidence of our senses without being over- 
whelmed by what we see and hear. If the 
world is susceptible of betterment, there is 
challenge and appeal in it for us. There is 
something for us to do, keen relish in the 
doing, and satisfaction and honor when it is 
done. 

After all, we do not know that the ulti- 
mate issue of the world is safely and securely 
predetermined in the goodness of God. We 
do not actually know that the world is 
moving toward a preconceived end. It is 
conceivable that God’s interest in the world 
is speculative rather than purposeful, that 
the world is free as we are to work out its 
own salvation, and that we who are invested 
with reason and conscience within it are 
chiefly responsible for the result. Perhaps 
the world is free to fail. Perhaps God 
deliberately refrains from setting any goal 
before it, but is just making whatvhe can of it 
with such means as he has chosen to work 
with, and with us to help him, Perhaps it 
is joy to him to honor us with this splendid 
challenge to our moral efficiency. Should 
it not be joy to us to respond to the challenge 
in kind?—The London Christian Life. 


Dere and Chere, 


An amusing instance of the medical inspec- 
tion of children in London is to be found on 
the form which the doctors have to fill up for 
the London County Council. There is actu- 
ally a column for recording the number of 
flea-bites! A special nomenclature has been 
adopted, and we learn that “‘Fl.1” means 
no flea-bites; “‘Fl.2”” means a few; and so 
forth up to ‘‘Fl.5,’"—cases of terrible suffer- 
ing. Of course, the idea is that the children 
whose bodies reveal many flea-bites come 
from undesirable homes, and should be fol- 
lowed up by the school nurses. 


Temperance reformers will do well to study 
the recent report on the death statistics of 
France. ‘The Director of Public Health, M. 
Mirman, points out that France, in spite of 
the healthiness of her climate and the pros- 
perity of her people, has a death-rate above 
that of Switzerland and Germany, and much 
above that of Holland and England. The 
cause of this excess he finds in tuberculosis, 
and the cause of this frequent tuberculosis 
he finds in alcohol. He says: ‘There is a 
minutely close identity between the list of 
departments whose inhabitants have the 
highest death-rates from tubercle and the list 


| of those whose inhabitants consume the great- 


est quantities of distilled spirits.” 


ice consumption. 


MAINE 
MFG.CO. 


DUPLEX 
CIRCULATION 


&HMOUNT. 


‘““THE CHEST WITH THE CHILL IN IT” 
Our Duplex Ice Grate gives a Circulation of cold, dry, purifying air into 
every nook and corner, producing infallible refrigeration with the smallest 


REFRIGERATOR 


IN 


NASHUA\ PROOF 
N.H. 
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Pleasantries. 


“Ts that a real ostrich 
feather?” ‘The Draper: “What, for ten- 
pence? Oh, no, madame; ‘ostrich’ is merely 
its nom de plumel”—The Sketch. 


Mr. Bacon: ‘That Mr. Crossley, who 
called last evening, is a self-made man.” 
Mrs. Bacon: “Too bad he couldn’t have 
made himself a little more agreeable.”’— 
Yonkers Statesman. 


“Tim,” inquired Mr. Riley, glancing up 
over the door of the post-office, ‘‘ what is the 
meanin’ of thim letters, ‘MDCCCXCVIITI?’” 
“They mean eighteen hundred an’ ninety- 
eight!’” ‘Tim, don’t it sthrike you thot 
they’re carryin’ this spellin’ reform entoirely 
too far?” 


The customer: 


The captain of a “ boys’ brigade ” in an Eng- 
lish parish addressed the corps on the subject 
of the death of a prince, and, in ending his 
sympathetic remarks, chose an appropriate 
hymn to close the service. ‘‘And now,” 


he said, ‘let us sing these lines in solemn 
silence!”’ 


A Society Conversation—He: ‘You 
seem pensive.” She: ‘Do 1? (e: 
“Yes, you do.” She: “I don’t think that 
lam.” He: “Don’t you?” She: “No, 
really I don’t.” He: “I think you aie.” 
She: “Well, 1 don’t.” He: “Don’t 
your” She: “No, I don’t.”’—Cornell 
Widow 

“A gentleman,” he said, “entered a 
Chinese shop to purchase tea. He found, 


to his amazement, that five pounds of a 
certain tea cost $2.50, while ten pounds of 
the same brand cost $7.50. The gentleman 
ridiculed these illogical prices, but the shop- 
keeper, on the contrary, insisted that he was 
acting in a perfectly logical way. As he put 
it, ‘More buy, more rich—more rich, more 
can pay.’”’—Detroit Free Press. 


Three-year-old Montague and two-year- 
old Harold were having a bath together in 
the big tub. Mother left them a moment 
while she went into the next room. Suddenly 
a succession of agonized shrieks recalled her. 
Two dripping, terror-stricken little figures 
stood, clasped in each other’s arms, in 
the middle of the bath-room floor. “O 
mother,’ gasped Montague, “I got him 
out! I saved him! The stopper came out, 
and we were going down.”—Youth’s Com- 
panion. 


Dr. McCosh of Princeton used to give out 
notices at the morning devotional exercises, 
which always closed with a prayer. One 
morning he forgot a certain notice until he 
had begun his last prayer. Praying for the 
professors and students of the college, the 
notice from the French professor came to 
mind, and the assembled students were aston- 
ished to hear the president say, ““And, O 
Lord, bless Prof.#Karge, whose French class 
will be held this morning at nine o’clock in- 
stead of at half-past nine, as usual.”—The 
Newark Call. 


- “Took here, Jones,” thundered an impetu- 
ous bank manager, ‘this won’t do. These 
figures are a perfect disgrace to a clerk! I 
could get an office-boy to make better figures 
than those. Look at that five. It looks 
exactly like a three. Anybody would take it 
for a three at once. What do you mean, 
sir, by making such beastly figures? Ex- 
plain!’ ‘“I—er—I beg pardon, sir,” sug- 
gested the trembling clerk, “but—er—well, 
you see, sir, it is a three.” ‘A three!” 
roared the manager. ‘‘Why, you idiot, it 
looks just like a five!’”” And then the sub- 
ject dropped for an indefinite period.—Scot- 
tish-A merican. : 
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These trade-mark 


Crystals 


Fon cases oF STomAc) 


Delicious food 
Leading G 


FARWELL & RHINES, WATERTOWN, Nv. Y,, U. S. A. 


crisscross lings on every package 
ALU 


86 WALL ST. 
NEW YORK 


Underground 


with the foot: closes itself. Clean and sanitary. 
Sold direct from ag Guaranteed. Circular free. 
Cc. STEPHENSON, ., 19 Farrar Street, Lynn, Mass. 


“JUBILATE DEQ” HYMNAL 


Edited by Rev. Charles W. Wendte 


Price, 40 cents Geo. H. Ellis Co., 
By mail, 50 cemts | 272 Congress St., Boston 


SS 
Pint STEPHENSON MCL LS Recei ' 
HIRT No riies, No Litter. Noodors.| IMvestment Securities — 


Foreign Exchange 
Letters of Credit 


CORRESPONDENTS OP 


BARING BROTHERS & CO.,LTD. 


LONDON 


Also an edition with services, so cents; 
by mail,60 centsper copy. Young People’s 
Religious Union: 25 Beacon Street, Boston. 


Antique Viewsofye 
Towne of Boston 


BY 
JAMES H, STARK 


“Some of the views are taken from 
engravings now exceedingly rare, and 
all of them have an historical value.’’ 


Geo. H. Ellis Co. 
PRINTERS 


272 Congress Street, Boston 


Educational, 
ROCK RIDGE HALL FOR BOYS. Lo- 


5 cation hi f 

and healthful, in one of New England’s most Beery 
dential villages. Instructors able, experienced, matured, 
Thorough preparation for college. Unusual attention f 
given boys under seventeen. Well-regulated daily lives for 
all. Large, airy gymnasium with swimmin; . For 
catalog, address Dr. G. L. WutTE, Wellesley Hills, Mass. 


PROCTOR ACADEMY, snoover, 1. 


A Unitarian School for both sexes. In the foothills of | 
White Mountains, roo miles from Boston. Sere 7 
Bracing air. Separate dormitories. New buildings. 
Courses,—College Preparatory, Scientific, English, Bi 
ness, Agriculture, Domestic Science. Elementary = 
College Certificate privileges. Free tuition to ten students. 
Gymnasium. Ten Acre Athletic Field. School Farm of 
roo Acres. $250 a year; no extras. For ca ad- 
Francis TREADway Crayton, A.M., B.D., Principal. 


LARGE QUARTO, 378 PP. 
PRICE $5.00 POSTPAID 


For Sale by GEO. H. ELLIS CO., 
272 Congress Street, Boston, Mass. 


Educational, z 


THE MISSES ALLEN 
School for Girls and Young Ladies 


Address The Misses Allen, West Newton, Mass. 
Telephone, 131 Newton West. 


_ See ere eee 
HACKLEY SCHOOL 
TARRYTOWN,N.Y. 

Rev. SAMUELA.ELIOT, D.D., President, Trustees 
WALTER B. GAGE, Headmaster 


THE TUCKERMAN SCHOOL 
FOR SUNDAY-SCHOOL WORKERS and PARISH 
ASSISTANTS. For particulars address the Dean, 
MRS. CLARA T. GUILD, 
15 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 


The Browne & Nichols School For Boys 
20 Garden Street, Cambridge, 30th year, September 
23,1012. Regular five-year course for Harvard or any other 
college. New features; Nichols Field, play-ground on 
Charles River opposite Soldiers’ F ield, Preparatory depart- 
ment for Younger boys, Mr. Reed will be at the school every 
morning in September, at other times by appointment. _ 
George H Browne, A.M., : 
Rev Willard Reed, A.M.,} Principals. 


EXCEPTIONAL OPPORTUNITY 


We have just completed our new pipe organ. It has over 
twenty combinations and more than eight hundred pipes. 
It is designed es ciolly for teaching and practice pur, f 
Professor Archibald T. Davison of Harvard is our teacher 
on the organ. Exceptional opportunities are offered to and 


young woman who desires to specialize on the organ, and 
she may begin her work IMMEDIATELY. We shall 

happy to have you write us at once or, better, come and 
see us in regard to terms and conditions. Mount Ipa 
Scuoot, GEoRGE F. Jewett, Newton, Mass. oe 


Three attractive houses in beautiful 
grounds, Fine new gymnasium. Riding 


The MacDuffie $chool 


lessons. Tennis with trained instructor. . 

aes efile All outdoor athletics. College prepara: | 
Springfield, Mass. tion and entrance by certificate. Gen- | 
Prineipale: eral high school course. Music and Art. | 


John MacDuffie (Harvard) 


Mrs. John MacDuffie (Radcliffe) Post-sradsate work, Domenie Seem 


Year book and pictures om request. 


